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tw  omen's 
Committees 
l;"Bill  of  Rights" 

^  Women’s  Associations  and/or 
Committees,  Auxiliaries,  Guilds 

I>stormed  the  convention — and  re¬ 
ceived  full  hearted  applause  and 
^commendation  from  the  rest  of  the 
delegates  in  the  process.  It 
wasn’t  quit  a  Bill  of  Rights  which 
■the  representatives  of  symphony 
women’s  groups  presented  to  the 
Convention — but  almost. 

“We  want  more  help  from  the 
^^ague;  we  want  more  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  space;  we  want  more 
time  for  women’s  group  work  at 
the  1953  convention;  some  of  us 

I  want  to  have  area  meetings  be¬ 
tween  conventions  and  we  want  a 
communication  medium  between 
community  symphony  women’s 
committees”  —  were  the  main 
points  in  the  reptort  from  the  two 
convention  luncheons  of  the  wo¬ 
mens  groups. 

The  convention  delegates  went 
one  step  further — they  elected  to 
the  League  executive  committee 
a  president  of  a  symphony  wom¬ 
en’s  association  —  Mrs.  Alfred 
Dumdei  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
and  charged  her  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  League  carried  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  needed  and  desired  by  the 
women’s  groups. 

In  their  two  luncheon  meetings, 
the  women’s  groups  also  adopted 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  League  to  obtain  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  presidents  of  wom¬ 
en’s  groups  affiliated  with 
League  member  orchestras, 
i  the  list  to  be  used  in  sub- 
M  (Continued  on  Page  7) 

1953  League  Notional 
Convention 

Date:  June  18,  19,  20,  1953 
Place:  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Host:  Elkhart  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Headquarters:  Elkhart  Hotel 

The  League  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Elkhart  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  the  Elk¬ 
hart  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
hold  the  1953  Convention  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


League  Takes  On 


Watrous  Re-elected 


ISew  Responsibilities  League  President 


The  past  10  years  of  League 
work  can  best  be  summarized  in 
terms  of  fact  finding  and  analysis 
of  orchestra  needs  which  can  best 
be  served  by  a  central  organiza¬ 
tion.  Now,  the  League  is  under¬ 
taking  the  next  phase  of  its  work 
— that  of  assuming  leadership  in 
helping  orchestras  establish  and 
maintain  the  highest  performance 
standards  possible  for  each  of 
them,  and  for  assisting  them  in 
developing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  potentialities  of  talent  and 
community  services  available  to 
them. 

Membership  sanction  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  League’s  new  empha¬ 
sis  was  given  through  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  following  reso¬ 
lution: 

Resolution 

Passed  by  1952  League 
Notional  Convention 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League,  Inc., 
that  it  assumes  responsibility  for 
leadership  in; 

Assisting  community  orchestras 
establish  and  maintain  the  highest 
music  study  and  performance 
standards  possible  for  each  of  its 
affiliated  groups; 

Doing  everything  possible  to 
help  orchestras  stabilize  their 
total  organizations  and  to  assist 
them  in  serving  the  musical  and 
cultural  needs  of  their  commu¬ 
nity; 

Providing  training  and  study 
opportunities  for  conductors, 
managers,  musicians  and  board 
members  of  affiliated  orchestras; 
and 

Urging  affiliated  orchestras  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  and 
similar  opportunities. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  as  or¬ 
chestras  strengthen  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  improve  their  work 
and  performances  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
shall  give  them  national  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  end  that  high  musical 
standards  and  cultural  maturity 
shall  be  the  conscious  and  con¬ 
tinuous  aim  of  all  groups  affiliated 
with  the  League. 


The  League,  by  unanimous 
vote,  re-elected  as  its  president, 
Alan  Watrous,  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony.  In  the  com¬ 
bined  roster  of  officers  and  exec¬ 
utive  committee  members,  four 
new  people  were  elected:  Mrs. 
Alfred  Dumdei,  President  of  the 
Women’s  Association  of  the  Twin 
City  Symphony  of  Benton  Harbor 
and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan;  Ray¬ 
mond  Gerkowski,  conductor  of 
the  Flint  Symphoony;  L.  Robert 
Riebs,  manager  of  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Symphony;  and  Theodore 
Russell,  conductor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Symphony.  A  complete 
listing  of  officers  and  executive 
committee  members  is  given  on 
page  2,  column  1. 


Conductor  Training  Plan 

Announcement  of  the  League- 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  conductor 
training  course  to  be  given  under 
Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Sept¬ 
ember  30  to  October  4,  1952 

brought  wide  response  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

From  the  more  than  80  appli¬ 
cants,  12  participants  and  24  ob¬ 
servers  are  being  selected  for  the 
course.  Practically  every  appli¬ 
cant  expressed  his  own  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  that  of  his  organization 
that  such  an  oportunity  had  been 
developed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League. 


Convention  Issue 

This  Convention  Issue  of  the 
Newsletter  carries  detailed  re¬ 
ports  of  League  Convention 
speeches — many  made  by  out¬ 
standing  persons  in  the  nation¬ 
al  music  world. 

Knowing  that  many  orches¬ 
tras  will  desire  extra  copies 
of  this  issue  for  distribution 
among  board  members,  wo¬ 
men’s  committee  members, 
contributors  and  ticket  holders, 
attention  is  called  to  the  bulk 
prices  available  to  League 
member  groups: 

1-50  copies  . 10<f  each 

100  copies .  $6.00 

200  copies . $12.00 

500  copies  . $30.00 


Award  Presented  To 
John  B.  Ford,  Jr. 

Alan  Watrous,  League  presi¬ 
dent,  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
League  an  award  to  John  B. 
Ford,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  in  recognition  of  his 
leadership  in  stabilizing  public 
interest  in  symphony  orchestras. 

The  citation  on  the  award 
placque — 

“American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc. 

AWARD  TO 

JOHN  B.  FORD,  JR.,  PRESIDENT 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
in  recognition  of  leadership  and 
distinguished  service  in  strength¬ 
ening  and  stabilizing  public  inter¬ 
est  in  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  U.  S. 


This  is  only  the  second  time 
in  its  history  that  the  League  has 
made  its  service  award  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
support  of  symphony  orchestras. 
Its  first  award  was  made  in  1946 
to  Ernest  LaPrade  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  recognition  of 
his  work  with  the  “Orchestras  of 
the  Nation”  series  of  orchestra 
network  broadcasts. 


Detroit  Plan,  See  Page  2 — 

First  League  Area  Meeting 
Scheduled  for  Michigon- 
Indiono-lllinois  Area 

The  Twin  City  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  will  serve  as  hosts  for  an 
area  meeting  of  representatives 
from  orchestras  within  a  100  mile 
radius  of  St.  Joseph-Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  to  be  held  the  last 
of  September. 

Conductors,  managers,  board 
members,  women’s  committee 
members  and  orchestra  musicians 
are  invited  to  attend  and  partici¬ 
pate. 

Purposes  of  the  meeting  are  to 
organize  an  area  council,  discover 
those  areas  of  work  best  lending 
themselves  to  pooling  of  orches¬ 
tras’  resources  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  techniques. 
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Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony 
213  South  Woter  Street 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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ELDEN  BAYLEY, JR. 

President,  Springfield  Symphony  Orch. 
2122  Oak  Knoll  Rd.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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GEORGE  IRWIN 
Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony 
300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Chairman,  League  Publicity  Committee 

HAROLD  KENDRICK 
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Buffalo,  New  York 

MRS.  ALFRED  DUMDEI 
President,  Women's  Assoc,  of  the 
Twin  City  Symphony 
2208  Langley  Street 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

RAYMOND  GERKOWSKI 
Conductor,  Flint  Symphony 
1 006  S.  Kensington 
Flint,  Michigan 

ROGER  HALL 
Manager,  Erie  Philharmonic 
320  Daniel  Baldwin  Building 
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A.  H.  MILLER 

Manager,  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 
704  Alworth  Building 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

L.  ROBERT  RIEBS 
Manager,  Elkhart  Symphony 
405  Jefferson  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
THEODORE  RUSSELL 
Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony 
Box  5014,  Station  A 
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THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Conductor,  Lafayette  Symphony  Orch. 
P.  O.  Box  432,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Chairman,  Leogue  Library  Comm. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches- 
tros,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
Americon  conductors,  composers,  and 
ortists— ond  in  general  to  improve  the 
standards  of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


“Music  belongs  to  the  people.  A 
city  without  a  symphony  is  a  city 
without  a  soul.  Although  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  gives  a  great  deal 
to  the  community,  the  people  tire 
of  hearing  constant  pleas  to  ‘save’ 
the  symphony. 

“A  symphony  orchestra’s  oper¬ 
ations  and  fund  raising  must, 
then,  be  placed  on  a  business 
basis.  Decide  what  kind  of  an 
orchestra  the  community  needs 
and  wants — then  get  that  kind  of 
money. 

“In  order  to  raise  money,  you 
must  go  where  money  is.  Money 
now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
so  you  go  to  the  people  for  it. 

“You  go  also  to  tile  corpora¬ 
tions  which  employ  the  people, 
because  those  corporations  have 
become  very  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employees 
and  the  general  public  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  education  and  cultural 
opportunities.” 

These  were  the  principles  set 
forth  by  John  B.  Ford,  Jr,,  in¬ 
dustrialist-president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony,  as  the  basic 
structure  on  which  is  built  the 
Detroit  Plan  of  Symphony  Op¬ 
erations. 

In  1949,  the  Detroit  Symphony 
suspended  operations  after  many 
years  of  financial  difficulties  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  which  started  in  1933,  the 
changes  in  inheritance  and  tax 
laws  and  the  fact  that  people  as¬ 
sociated  with  symphonies  gener¬ 
ally  in  years  past,  were  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  general  public. 

John  B.  Ford,  Jr.,  whose  father 
was  a  member  of  the  original  De¬ 
troit  Symphony  board  in  1914, 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee  to 
head  up  the  1951  reorganization 
of  the  symphony,  and  he  started 
with  an  exhaustive  study  of  civic 
fund  raising  in  Detroit. 

He  of  course  knew  to  start  with, 
that  every  time  a  person  of  great 
wealth  dies  75'/r  of  the  estate  goes 
to  the  government  and  the  re¬ 
maining  25'^r  usually  is  split 
among  several  heirs.  Also  he 
knew  that  the  public  in  Detroit 
wanted  to  hear  no  more  about 
“saving”  a  symphony  orchestra. 

He  learned  that  the  various 
community  fimd  appeals  in  De¬ 
troit  having  goals  totalling  5  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  were  not 
successful  and  that  only  a  gi¬ 
gantic  United  Detroit  Foundation 
with  one  annual  solicitation  could 
raise  the  needed  money  —  and 
then  raised  $11,800,000. 

He  discovered  that  only  8.4“'?  of 
the  more  than  11  million  dollars 
so  raised  came  from  retired  and 
residential  wealth  (that  is,  from 
so-called  ‘angels’).  The  other 
91 .6' ;  came  from  other  sources — 
corporations,  labor  groups  and 
individuals. 

Taking  his  cue  from  these  facts, 
the  following  symphony  plan  was 
evolved  by  Mr.  Ford:  The  or¬ 
chestra  would  need  between  $300,- 
000  and  $400,000  annually  over 
and  above  its  ticket  sale  and  other 
earned  income.  In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  business  like  operation, 
there  must  be  some  guarantee  of 
that  amount  of  money  from  year 
to  year.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 


suppose  that  if  individuals  could 
and  would  contribute  from  $5  to 
$100  each  for  a  3  year  period  that 
large  corporations  could  and 
would  contribute  about  $10,000 
each  per  year  for  a  three  year 
period.  Those  corporations  so  do¬ 
ing  would  have  representation  on 
the  orchestra  board,  but  no  cor¬ 
poration  or  individual  would  be 
permitted  to  contribute  more  than 
$10,000  annually. 

With  this  concrete  plan,  Mr. 
Ford — within  12  days — obtained 
corporation  pledges  totalling 
$300,000  annually  for  a  three  year 
period  and  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Women’s  Association  guaranteed 
to  raise  an  additional  $100,000 
each  year  from  individuals.  Only 
one  corporation  (and  it  was  not 
home  owned)  turned  down  the 
contribution  request. 

The  orchestra  was  reborn  for 
the  1951-52  concert  season  and 
ojjerates  according  to  plan.  Its 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  60 
individuals — all  of  whom  are  rec¬ 
ognized  leaders  of  some  facet  of 
the  total  community  of  Detroit, 
including  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  $10,000  corpxjrate  contribu¬ 
tors.  "rhis  board  meets  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

The  Policy  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee — a  smaller  group — is  the 
governing  body,  approves  all  ma¬ 
jor  policies  and  the  budget  and 
meets  subject  to  call.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  6  p>ersons  meets 
more  or  less  continuously. 

Five  of  the  city’s  best  musicians 
and  the  officers  of  the  symphony 
corpKjration  formed  the  Music 
Committee  which  selected  the 
conductor  and  soloists. 

The  city  government,  as  one 
segment  of  the  community,  pur¬ 
chased  40,000  tickets  for  8  school 
children’s  concerts  at  a  total  cost 
of  $25,000  or  an  average  cost  of 
approximately  60c  per  ticket.  The 
city  also  provides  transportation 
to  these  concerts  for  Detroit’s 
school  children. 

At  each  concert,  one  page  of 
the  printed  program  is  turned 
over  to  one  of  the  $10,000  spon¬ 
sors — giving  them  a  chance  to 
state  their  views  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  that  corporation  toward 
symphony  orchestras. 

“The  plan  is  very  successful,  is 
applicable  to  any  city  (with  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments  of  course)  is 
liked  by  the  people,  is  approved 
by  business  and  we  expect  to  re¬ 
new  it  in  1954  for  three  more 
years,”  added  Mr.  Ford. 


Selling  the 
Detroit  Plan 


“The  big  job  of  symphony  man¬ 
agers  and  boards  of  directors  is 
to  analyze  and  really  imderstand 
the  communities  in  which  we 
play,”  was  the  keynote  of  Howard 
Harrington's  convention  talk  in 
which  he  discussed  the  mechanics 
and  promotion  which  sold  the 
Detroit  Plan  to  the  people  of 
Detroit.  Mr.  Harrington  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony. 

“We  had  to  take  the  symphony 
to  the  people — not  the  other  way 
around”,  stated  Harrington. 

“We  were  soon  aware  that  we 
were  not  reaching  the  people.  We 


had  a  5,500  capacity  concert  hall 
and  audiences  of  about  2,200. 
Upon  analyzing  those  2,200  concerfl 
attendees  we  foimd  we  were  noB 
reaching  Detroit’s  thousands  oP 
plant  workers.  They  may  have 
contributed  to  the  orchestra,  bufl 
they  were  not  coming  to  concertsB 
So,  we  went  to  the  industrial  roB 
lations  people  of  the  plants  for 
help  and  guidance.  m 

“We  found  that  only  one  oul 
of  those  24  industrial  relatior.B 
people  themselves  had  attended 
a  Detroit  Symphony  concert.  Im¬ 
mediately  we  arranged  for  thenfl 
and  their  families  to  be  our  guestB 
for  the  next  concert.  They  wer^ 
sold  on  the  orchestra — after  one 
hearing  —  and  enthusiastically 
pitched  in  to  help  us.  ThejB 
formed  a  public  relations  comB 
mittee  for  concert  promotion. 

“After  study  and  consultation 
with  the  committee,  we  founci 
most  of  our  preconceived  notion  .B 
about  symphony  promotion 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Iiu 
order  to  make  the  symphony  ap-l 
pealing  to  family  groups,  we  in-| 
augurated  Sunday  afternoon 
“Family  Concerts”  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  semi-“pops”  itfl 
character.  I 

“We  officially  frowned  on  formaP 
dress  for  audience  members  at 
Thursday  night  concerts.  If  on« 
of  Detroit’s  industrial  worker* 
wanted  to  stop  in  at  a  concert  or* 
his  way  home  from  work — dressed 
in  his  work  clothes  and  with  hib 
lunch  pail  in  hand,  we  wanteJ 
him  to  feel  welcome  to  do  so  any 
comfortable  in  the  process. 

“Our  public  relations  committee 
backed  up  these  moves  with  thy 
finest  of  orchestra  promotioi* 
within  their  own  plants.  Thej^ 
used  plant  periodicals,  bulletin 
boards,  ticket  sellers  within  somy 
of  the  plants,  concert  announce-1 
ments  and  samples  of  our  musidi 
over  their  public  address  systems 
— and  the  audiences  grew.  Thy 
Packard  Motor  Company  pre-l 
pared  our  advertising  brochure^ 
at  no  cost  to  the  orchestra. 

“Our  promotion  work  now  in¬ 
cludes  a  speakers  bureau  and  wy 
are  preparing  about  1,000  slides  ofl 
the  orchestra’s  behind  the  scenes* 
work — to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  this  year’s  symphony  talks! 
We  are  dubbing  in  some  of  tha 
orchestra’s  music  —  the  group! 
singing  of  thousands  of  children 
at  children’s  concerts.  ■ 

“Every  club  serving  as  a  host  tJ 
one  of  our  speakers  will  be  inJ 
vited  to  attend  a  concert  in  a  body 
this  season  and  after  the  concerta 
will  be  given  a  guided  tour  baclJ 
stage  and  through  the  orchestrj 
offices.  They  will  meet  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  musicians  and  wt 
know  they  will  enjoy  the  eveninj 
for  we  have  discovered  that  whal 
seems  humdrum  to  us  in  the 
orchestra  world  usually  is  a 
fascinating  new  exp>erience  tej 
most  people.  I 

“Our  receipts  for  contributions 
from  individuals  are  designed  in 
the  form  of  shares  of  stock  in  oud 
orchestra.  In  fact,  we  always  ara 
hvmting  for  devices  which  will 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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|Howard  Hanson  Discusses 
^Nationalism  in  Music 


Cecil  Smith’s  14  Points 

What  a  Symphony  Should  Not  Hove 
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I  “The  real  problems  of  today  are 
iroblems  of  leadership,”  stated 
Or.  Howard  Hanson,  composer- 
director  of  Elastman  School  of 

I  Music  of  Rochester  University. 
‘True  leaders  are  leaders  in  all 
things — leaders  in  the  spiritual 
area  as  well  as  in  things  material. 
Among  the  problems  in  the  spiri- 
Itual  realm  are  those  of  making 
I  sure  that  a  sympathetic  climate 
lis  provided  for  creative  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  is,  that  creative 
.development  comes  to  function  in 
[the  family  of  nations  today.” 

In  discussing  the  essentials  of  a 
climate  “sympathetic  to  creative 
development,”  Dr.  Hanson  stress- 
led  the  vital  need  of  the  creative 
[artist  in  the  music  field  —  the 
‘composer — to  hear  his  works 
played;  to  get  listener’s  reactions 
to  his  works  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  hearing  but  on  the  basis 
of  repeated  hearings;  the  need  to 
know  that  his  own  country  recog¬ 
nizes  and  values  the  creative 
work  of  its  people. 

“In  at  least  two  performance 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  music  world, 
the  climate  is  not  sympathetic  to 
our  composers,”  stated  Dr.  Han¬ 
son.  “Those  areas  are  the  re¬ 
cording  industry  and  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phonies.” 

He  cited  figures  supporting  his 
claim  that  the  recording  com¬ 
panies  are  not  giving  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  making  American 
works  available  to  the  great  rec¬ 
ord-buying  public.  He  pointed 
out  the  findings  of  the  National 
Music  Coimcil  in  its  survey  of 
1950-51  major  symphony  concert 
programs  which  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  American  works  to 
other  works  played  by  the  major 

■  orchestras  was  the  smallest  in 
11  years — only  7.3%  of  the  total. 

Dr.  Hanson  discussed  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  nation’s  official  rep- 

Iresentatives,  of  what  is  a  true 
national  cultural  development. 

“In  the  family  of  nations,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hanson,  “a  nation 

I  cannot  exchange  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions  and  developments  with  other 
nations  until  it  has  achieved  a 
national  cultural  and  creative  life 
of  its  own.  It  must  have  some- 
P  thing  to  offer  before  it  can  enter 
i  into  an  exchange  relationship.” 

*  He  cited  several  examples  in 
which  U.  S.  officials  had  made 
bizarre  proposals  in  plans  calling 
for  exchange  of  examples  of  crea¬ 
tive  work  between  nations. 

“In  one  instance,  our  U.  S.  offi¬ 
cials  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  en¬ 
try  in  an  international  exchange 
of  creative  music  should  be  a  full 
set  of  recordings  of  the  NBC  Or¬ 
chestra  playing  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies  under  Maestro  Tos¬ 
canini — fine  music,  to  be  sure — 
marvelously  performed,  but  an 
entry  which  could  hardly  be 
termed  characteristic  of  creative 
American  work  in  the  music  field. 

“We  cannot  stress  too  much  nor 
too  often,  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  supporting  live  mu¬ 


sic  in  each  of  our  American  com¬ 
munities.  For  instance,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Symphony  can  never  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  visits  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  to  Hartford.  In 
fact  it  may  be  hindered.” 

He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it 
may  take  considerable  missionary 
work  to  convince  the  self  styled 
“superior”  local  music  lovers  and 
patrons  of  this  truth. 

“We  can  well  remember  that  it 
was  many  of  the  city’s  recognized 
music  lovers  and  patrons  who  re¬ 
sented  the  grass  roots  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic  many  years  ago. 

“In  developing  the  live  music 
of  our  own  towns  and  cities,  we 
are  providing  a  medium  through 
which  the  creative  spirit  of  our 
age  can  be  kept  alive — if  and  pro¬ 
viding  our  local  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  will  include  sympathetic 
and  repeated  presentations  of 
America’s  own  music. 

“Perhaps  much  of  today’s  com¬ 
position  will  not  live  as  master¬ 
pieces,  but  we  are  providing  that 
sympathetic  climate  in  which 
creative  work  will  be  heard  and 
evaluated;  that  climate  in  which 
masterworks  and  master  com¬ 
posers  will  be  bom  and  developed. 
Without  such  a  climate  they  can 
never  have  a  chance. 

“Young  American  creative  ar¬ 
tists  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  encouraged  in 
America  just  as  the  young  Italian 
composers  must  be  heard  in  Italy, 
the  young  Frenchman  in  France 
— etc. 

“In  recognizing  and  supporting 
the  creative  artist  of  today,  we 
are  paying  our  debts  to  the  crea¬ 
tive  artists  of  the  past.  We  are 
keeping  faith  with  them  through 
insuring  the  development  of  the 
creative  artists  of  the  present  and 
the  future.” 

Dr.  Hanson  concluded  by  quot¬ 
ing  a  recent  statement  in  the  New 
York  Times — “Music  is  interna¬ 
tional  but  also  national.  Where¬ 
as  military  nationalism  is  a  curse, 
music  nationalism  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  encouraged  and  sought.” 


The  League — Featured 
In  the  News 

Newsweek.  June  30,  1952.  Fea¬ 
ture  article  on  the  League  in  the 
music  section. 

New  York  Times.  July  20,  1952. 
Feature  article  by  Howard  "Taub- 
man  on  the  League  book.  “The 
Community  Symphony” — in  the 
music  section. 

The  Lyre  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
May  Issue,  1952.  Feature  Article 
on  the  League. 

The  Erie  Times  and  The  Erie 
Dispatch.  Extensive  news  and 
editorial  coverage  before  and 
during  the  League  national  con¬ 
vention. 


“We  feel  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  orchestra’s  great 
success  in  Detroit  is  that  the 
needed  financial  backing  was  all 
there  before  we  played  even  one 
concert.” — Howard  Harrington. 


Cecil  Smith,  editor  of  Musical 
America  not  only  practically 
summarized  the  entire  convention 
program  in  his  Convention  ban¬ 
quet  speech  but  gave  it  a  most 
clever  twist  by  putting  it  in  the 
negative  form — referring  to  the 
dangers  all  speakers  experience 
in  being  misquoted. 

“If  I  give  my  views  on  what  a 
symphony  should  not  have,  than 
I  cannot  be  misquoted  on  what  I 
think  a  symphony  should  have”, 
remarked  Mr.  Smith.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  his  14  points 
— things  a  symphony  should  not 
have  and  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
those  things  were  undesirable. 

“1.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  enough  money:  A  comfor¬ 
table  existence  offers  no  challenge 
— either  to  the  orchestra  or  to  its 
patrons.  An  orchestra  should  not 
become  comfortable  like  a  public 
library.  Orchestras  need  some 
blood,  sweat  and  tears.  People 
need  to  be  afraid  they  might  have 
to  do  without  it.  So  do  unions, 
players  and  so  does  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

“2.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  sold  out  subscription  list; 
There  should  be  turnover  in  an 
audience.  There  should  be  a 
sense  that  attendance  is  voluntary 
and  not  habitual  and  that  not 
everyone  wants  to  go  to  every 
program.  The  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  not  a  subscribing  group 
by  nature.  Some  single  admis¬ 
sions  are  a  good  test  of  an 
orchestra’s  appeal. 

“3.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  too  much  support  from  the 
social  elite;  People  who  support 
orchestras  for  social  reasons  are 
the  worst  obstacle  to  progressive 
piolicy  since  they  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  by  the  music. 

“4.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  constant  barrage  of  pub¬ 
licity:  Word  of  mouth  publicity 
is  the  most  effective.  High  pres¬ 
sure  publicity  is  good  for  raising 
money,  bad  for  stimulating  and 
maintaining  artistic  values.  Things 
of  true  value  earn  their  way.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  safe  to  deal  in 
publicity  in  terms  not  germane  to 
the  medium. 

“5.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  perfect  ensemble.  Fallia- 
bility  and  imperfection  are  assets 
because  they  are  individual  and 
personal.  When  fallible  people 
do  a  good  job,  it  is  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  neighborly  experience 
than  when  a  machine  does  it. 
Perfection  can  be  an  impediment 
in  that  it  reduces  the  degree  of 
participation. 

“6  A  symphony  should  not 
have  freedom  from  competition 
of  visiting  orchestras;  The  com¬ 
munity  needs  to  hear  the  most 
finished  playing  and  finest  inter¬ 
pretations  in  order  to  establish 
standards.  It  also  needs  to  learn 
to  evaluate  its  own  enterprise  on 
the  proper  grounds.  The  Boston 
Symphony  does  play  better — it 
has  every  right  to.  However,  the 


community  needs  to  clarify  the 
difference  between  buying  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  $6,000  a 
concert  and  the  desirability  of 
developing  your  own  music  at 
home.  Audiences  can  find  it  just 
as  exciting  to  hear  their  local 
orchestra  reach  the  heights  as  it 
is  when  one  of  the  finest  orches¬ 
tras  rises  to  its  top  performance 
level. 

“7.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  guest  conductors:  The 
orchestra  exists  as  a  project  for  its 
conductor,  players  and  audience, 
all  of  whom  should  follow  through 
together  and  loyally.  Conductors 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  oc¬ 
cupying  the  sort  of  position  in 
which  people  get  tired  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  want  to  change  at 
midseason.  If  the  community  is 
tired  of  the  conductor,  then  throw 
him  out  permanently.  The  success 
of  the  project  rests  on  the  to¬ 
getherness,  the  congeniality  of  all 
concerned.  Growth  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  depends  on  a  single  continu¬ 
ous  line  of  discipline  which  cannot 
be  had  under  a  series  of  guest 
conductors. 

“8.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  high-powered  list  of 
soloists:  Let  the  orchestra  and  the 
music  be  the  focus  of  attention. 
If  the  people  won’t  support  an 
orchestra,  Mario  Lanza  won’t  help 
much.  Name  soloists  are  artificial 
box  office  and  an  expensive  lux¬ 
ury.  One  of  the  duties  of  an. 
orchestra  is  to  take  care  of  its  own 
local  and  regional  soloists.  Leave 
the  celebrity  business  to  the  or¬ 
ganized  concert  series. 

“9.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  too  much  concern  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  Titillating  novelties — 
programs  chosen  to  compete  with 
forms  of  light  entertainment  — 
Fiddle-Faddle  chosen  because  it 
does  not  challenge  the  intelli¬ 
gence — too  much  of  this  minimizes 
the  orchestra’s  status  as  an  artistic 
institution  and  vitiates  its  claim  to 
support.  Entertainment  should 
pay  its  own  way.  It’s  not  very 
effective  entertainment  if  it 
doesn’t  and  certainly  not  worth  a 
deficit. 

“10.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  too  sobersided  an  education¬ 
al  purpose:  While  programs 
needn’t  be  trashy,  they  can  be  fun 
and  exhilarating.  There  is  no 
divine  duty  toward  the  Brahms 
symphonies — the  19th  century 
Teutonic  literature.  Too  many 
conductors  are  impressed  by  their 
responsibility  toward  the  “Fifty 
Pieces”.  We  need  to  reassess  the 
real  value  of  the  repertoire. 

“11.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  fixation  about  playing 
American  works:  I  disapprove  of 
Dr.  Hanson’s  exhortation,  for  it 
is  based  on  pounds  of  statistics 
and  categorical  patriotic  appeal.  I 
disapprove  of  arbitrary  inclusion 
of  one  American  piece  in  each 
program.  Let  conductors  find  the 
American  works  they  like  as  well 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Coordinated  Cultural  Agencies 


In  Independence,  Missouri;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Coordinating  agencies  for  all 
cultural  groups  within  a  com¬ 
munity  were  touched  on  repeat¬ 
edly  during  the  convention.  Sev¬ 
eral  communities  have  started 
them  and  many  more  are  study¬ 
ing  the  plan.  Possible  future  im¬ 
portance  of  coordinated  plans,  as 
they  relate  to  fund  raising,  was 
pointed  up  by  Samuel  R.  Rosen¬ 
baum  in  his  discussion  of  poten¬ 
tial  symphony  support  (p.  7,  col 
1). 

Representatives  of  three  com¬ 
munities  —  Independence,  Mo.; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  and  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.;  reported  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  combined  groups  in  their 
own  communities. 

Independence,  Missouri 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle,  Musical 
Director  of  the  Community  Music 
Association  of  Independence,  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  organized 
concert  group  of  similar  name), 
set  forth  certain  requisites  found 
essential  in  Independence  for  a 
successful  coordinating  agency  of 
community  cultural  activities. 

Motivation — must  be  that  of 
community  improvement  and 
service  to  the  community. 
Leadership — must  be  dynamic. 
Participation — must  be  wide¬ 
spread  thoughout  the  community 
and  within  all  participating 
groups. 

Time — must  be  unhurried  so  as 
to  give  people  time  to  see  the 
ideal  and  then  become  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

Operations — must  be  the  finest 
kind  of  amateur  or  volunteer  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  Allied  Arts  Council  in  In¬ 
dependence  is  composed  of  two 
officers  from  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  groups  plus  one  member 
each  from  several  other  com¬ 
munity  institutions  such  as  the 
Ministerial  Alliance,  music,  art 
and  dramatic  departments  of  the 
public  schools.  Chairmanship  of 
the  Council  should  rotate  year  by 
year. 

The  Council  helps  to  coordinate 
dates  of  all  groups,  may  set  a 
theme  for  the  year’s  events,  and 
works  out  combined  activities  be¬ 
tween  groups  such  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  art  exhibit  and  related  con¬ 
cert;  organ  vespers,  church  music 
festival  related  to  the  religious 
themes  scheduled  for  a  given, 
period  by  the  Ministerial  Alli¬ 
ance;  combined  photography  and 
art  exhibits — perhaps  on  the  same 
subject;  piano  festivals  and  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  recitals,  etc. 

Through  these  combined  pro¬ 
jects,  the  cultural  activities  are 
spread  out  through  the  entire 
year  and  prestige  is  given  to  each 
group  even  though  each  organiza¬ 
tion  remains  autonomous. 

Mr.  Weddle  stated  that  such  a 
plan  can  weld  together  the  widely 
divergent  activities  of  dramatic 
groups,  art  groups  of  all  kinds, 
camera  clubs,  literature  clubs, 
hobby  shows,  music  activities  of 


all  kinds,  lecture  courses,  hand¬ 
craft  groups,  ballet  and  dance 
groups  and  the  art  departments  of 
the  community’s  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“The  main  benefit  of  the  plan”, 
concluded  Mr.  Weddle,  “is  that 
instead  of  concerning  themselves 
only  with  their  own  special  inter¬ 
ests,  the  people  of  a  community 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  one 
for  all  and  all  for  one — each  group 
has  a  vested  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  every  other  group.” 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Mrs.  James  B.  Burr,  President 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee,  discussed 
the  operations  of  the  joint  Sym¬ 
phony-Art  Gallery  Maintenance 
fund  which  has  existed  since  1943. 

“Each  organization  earns  half 
and  has  to  raise  half  of  its  total 
budget.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  goal  has  been  $35,000  —  an 
amount  now  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  symphony  and  the  art 
gallery”,  stated  Mrs.  Burr. 

“The  campaign  headquarters 
are  in  the  100  year  old  gallery. 
The  salary  of  a  secretary  at  $40.00 
per  week  and  a  special  person  on 
promotion  and  managing  at 
$175.00  are  shared  equally  by  the 
two  organizations.  The  campaign 
runs  from  February  until  May 
and  opens  with  a  good  briefing 
session  for  workers.  They  may 
use  telephone  contacts  but  are 
urged  to  see  people  personally. 

“Two  co-chairmen  head  the 
three  divisions: 

(1)  Special  gifts — individuals 
and  business  houses. 

(2)  Individual  gifts:  This  group 
is  organized  with  10  captains  hav¬ 
ing  10  workers  each,  recruited 
from  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Friends  of  American 
Art. 

(3)  National  Corporations. 
“Instead  of  stressing  the  ‘starva¬ 
tion  diet’  of  operating  budgets  of 
both  the  Gallery  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  and  their  attendant  need 
for  support,  the  services  of  the 
organizations  are  emphasized.  For 
instance — 

“(a)  8,000  school  children  are 
served  through  visual  aids,  lec¬ 
tures  etc.  at  the  Gallery. 

(b)  Nearly  40,000  visitors  en¬ 
tered  the  Gallery  this  year — al¬ 
most  half  through  the  participa¬ 
tion  angle. 

(c)  Children’s  concerts  give  op- 
pKjrtunity  for  symphonic  music 
listening  to  6,000  students  an¬ 
nually. 

(d)  A  city  is  judged  by  its  cul¬ 
tural  assets.” 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
In  Madison,  (state  capitol  and 
population  100,()00  the  linkage  of 
community  groups — now  in  its 
27th  year — is  between  the  Madi¬ 
son  Vocational  and  Adult  School, 
and  the  community  organization 
known  as  the  Madison  Civic  Music 
Association.  Mr.  Walter  Heer- 
mann,  musical  director  of  both 


organizations,  discussed  the  Madi¬ 
son  plan. 

“Outwardly,  our  efforts  are 
guaranteed  by  a  joint  sponsorship 
between  the  Madison  Vocational 
and  Adult  School,  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  Civic  Association.  One  uni¬ 
que  advantage  in  our  case  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Wisconsin  is  the  only 
state  in  the  union  whose  voca¬ 
tional  training  system  is  governed 
by  its  own  vocational  State  Board, 
independent  of  our  public  school 
Board. 

“The  main  financial  support  for 
each  vocational  school,  however, 
comes  out  of  our  cities  tax  fund. 
The  Department  of  Music  in  our 
vocational  school  is  headed  by  a 
supervisor  who  also  is  musical 
director  of  our  Madison  Civic 
Music  Association,  responsible  to 
both  institutions  for  linking  voca¬ 
tional  education  with  civic  per¬ 
formance  On  our  music  staff  are 
one  full-time  piano  teacher,  and 
eight  part-time  teachers,  serving 
the  musical  hobbies  of  about  450 
Madisonians,  of  which  number 
about  85  people  make  up  the 
chorus  and  75  the  orchestra.  So 
financed  by  city  funds,  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  State  Board,  helped  by 
civic  contributions,  you  have  here 
one  example  of  indirect  municipal 
support. 

“From  the  school  viewpoint,  the 
supervisor  has  a  free  hand  in, 
recommending  departmental  acti¬ 
vities  to  his  school  director  and 
to  his  Board.  Our  partner,  the 
Civic  Music  Associaton,  indepen¬ 
dently  has  its  own  charter,  acts 
as  artistic  advisor  to  the  joint 
musical  program  and  also  helps 
our  financial  budget  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  yearly  membership  drive, 
making  possible  a  series  of  six 
concerts  offered  to  the  public  free 
of  charge. 

“With  no  revenue  from  ticket 
sales,  the  resulting  small  budget 
naturally  dictates  our  scope  of 
action  as  a  strictly  volunteer  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  part  of  the  performers 
and  no  star  soloist.  Offsetting 
helpful  factors  are  a  slight  bonus 
for  about  twenty  union  musicians 
from  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund,  paid  advertisements 
in  our  program  booklets  and  the 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  prom¬ 
ising  young  soloists  to  perform  for 
us  at  modest  fees.  Our  vocational 
print  shop  donates  all  programs 
and  a  civic  minded  press  saves 
us  all  publicity  costs.  So,  all  in 
all,  we  manage  to  operate  in  the 
original  spirit  of  civic  enterprise. 

“Now,  can  this  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  hope  to  survive  in  a  world 
of  similar  types  growing  con¬ 
stantly  more  professional  in  sta¬ 
tus?  This  question  will  probably 
be  answered  by  the  spirit  and 
convictions  of  our  own  personnel, 
the  music  teachers,  the  business 
people  and  the  students.  They 
share  the  conviction  that  through 
their  voluntary  participation  they 
do  fulfill  a  double  purpose  of 
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contributing  actively  to  their  city’* 
cultural  status  as  well  as  sharin^^ 
a  real  experience  in  great  music, 
rather  than  merely  letting  it  pass 
by,  via  radio  and  recordings.  H 
“So,  we  are  trying  to  tie  ouil 
civic  effort  to  our  people  and  theii* 
other  civic  and  municipal  agencies. 

We  salute  their  conventions  anc^ 
anniverseries  with  appropriate 
programs;  we  try  to  grow  fron* 
within  rather  than  through  the 
help  of  imported  additions  and  at-^ 
tractions.  We  treat  with  patience 
the  various  set-backs  we  en^ 
counter.  Just  to  mention  a  few 
— the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
still  does  not  recognize  our  effort^ 
after  26  years  of  communit;® 
service;  our  city  fathers  still  have* 
no  fund  for  a  civic  auditorium  or 
even  a  band  shell  for  our  park  ■ 
our  concerts  still  appeal  only  tol 
a  tiny  fragment  of  our  popula-" 
tion. 

“To  all  of  us  looking  above  ancW 
beyond  our  individual  set-backsj 
several  facts  about  the  community! 
symphony  development  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  too  outstanding^  _ 
to  let  us  get  discouraged  by  an\9fl 
present  annoyances. 

“Our  young  conductors  now 
have  their  first  chance  to  grow 
and  develop  with  their  ownM 
orchestra  and  community  instead! 
of  depending  on  European  train-* 
ing. 

“Our  former  professional  sym-» 
phony  section  leader  who,  having! 
somewhat  outworn  his  musical! 
welcome  at  home,  now  has  a 
chance  to  show  within  new  sur-^ 
roundings  what  he  has  learned* 
from  his  former  associations  withf 
many  famous  conductors. 

“The  new  interests  we  offer  to 
the  gifted  public  school  director! 
who  will  now  find  a  town  where! 
he  can  merge  his  school  activities" 
with  community  music. 

“To  me,  personally,  attending|| 
my  first  League  Convention,  it! 
is  certainly  inspiring  to  have  this* 
wonderful  convention  to  come  to 
so  we  can  air  out  our  plans,  our_ 
complaints,  as  well  as  our  ambi-l 
tions,  for  our  common  future.”  ! 

Selling  Detroit  Plan — 

(Continued  from  Page  2)  I 

remind  Detroiters  that  they  are  af 
part  of  this  orchestra. 

“It’s  working  and  we  know  it’s 
working  because  Detroit  is  now! 
sold  on  the  idea  that  the  Detroit! 
Symphony  belongs  to  the  people" 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,” 
concluded  Harrington.  ■ 

“When  a  corporation  states  it! 
cannot  contribute  to  the  orchestra 
because  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  ^ 
away  its  stockholders’  money,! 
ask  the  corporation  representa-g 
tive  what  is  his  advertising  bud¬ 
get.” — John  B.  Ford. 

“Children’s  concerts  develop  a  I 
symphony  audience  for  the  fu-" 
ture.” — John  B.  Ford. 
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Symphony  promotion  and  publicity  were  discussed  from  three 
different  viewpoints — by  the  professional  manager  of  a  major  sym¬ 
phony — Howard  Harrington,  manager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  (see 
page  2,  col.  3);  by  the  volunteer  manager  of  a  volunteer  com¬ 
munity  symphony — L.  Robert  Riebs,  manager  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Symphony;  and  by  a  professional  public  relations  counsellor — Miss 
Alix  B.  Williamson  of  New  York  City. 

The  Elkhart  Way 

“Be  really  enthused  about  your  orchestra — then  talk  about  it  to 
everybody  in  every  place.  Promote  from  the  positive  point  of  view," 
stated  L.  Robert  Riebs. 

“Don’t  use  the  word  support — say  back  the  orchestra,  IwMist  the 
orchestra,  plug  the  orchestra  so  it  will  grow  and  gain.  Don’t  use  the 
word  duty.  Instead  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  the  pleasure,  fun  and 
joy  connected  with  the  symphony.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  selected  to 
help  with  the  symphony — not  a  duty.” 

“The  answer  to  “How”  can  a  thing  be  done  is  spelled  with  the  same 
3  letters — “WHO.”  Find  out  WHO  will  do  it,  and  there’s  HOW  it  will 
be  done!” 

Mr.  Riebs  reviewed  some  of  the  promotion  devices  having  proven 
successful  with  the  Elkhart  Symphony. 

Campaign  Themes 

Make  them  positive,  hold  up  something  to  be  achieved,  if  possible 
tie  them  in  with  local  or  national  events  of  special  interest. 
Complimentary  Tickets 

Wisely  used  “comps”  are  good-will  builders.  Use  them  in  recogni¬ 
tion  for  special  work  done  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra,  but  don’t 
overdo  it. 

Congratulation  Messages 

Make  phone  calls  and  send  brief  notes  to  anyone  in  the  community 
who  has  achieved  something  outstanding.  A  word  of  sincere 
congratulations  from  the  city’s  symphony  adds  to  its  list  of  friends. 

Contributions  in  Kind 

Goods  and  services  needed  by  the  orchestra  are  just  as  valuable 
as  cash  in  hand.  Many  times  firms  and  individuals  are  glad  to 
assist  the  orchestra  through  the  gift  of  goods  or  services  when  it 
is  not  within  their  policy  to  make  cash  contributions. 

Letters 

Don’t  forget  those  appreciation  letters  after  the  concert  or  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  over! 

Send  letters  to  friends  and  relatives  of  local  soloists  (or  out  of  town 
soloists,  for  that  matter)  telling  them  of  the  coming  appearance  of  the 
soloist  with  your  orchestra.  These  letters  get  people  to  talking  about 
how  “wide-awake  your  orchestra  is,”  about  how  it  serves  the  com¬ 
munity — and  occasionally  you  may  sell  an  extra  ticket. 

Send  letters  to  former  orchestra  players  attending  college  telling 
them  of  the  coming  concert  and  the  music  to  be  played.  Ask  them  if 
they  can  return  for  the  final  rehearsal  and  concert,  whether  or  not 
they  need  music  or  can  get  it  at  their  school.  You  may  retain  some 
fine  musicians  in  this  manner  and  you  certainly  will  hold  their  interest 
in  the  orchestra. 

Keep  up  contacts  with  former  musicians  now  in  the  armed  services. 
Occasionally  they  can  return  for  a  concert — but  eventually  they  may 
return  to  the  community  and  again  become  a  part  of  the  orchestra 
family. 

Libraries 

Supply  local  libraries  with  advance  information  on  the  coming 
concert  program,  photographs  and  other  orchestra  display  material. 
Usually  the  libraries  will  use  this  material  in  a  continual  promotion 
project  for  the  orchestra — tying  it  in  to  books,  pictures,  records, 
scores,  etc.,  available  at  the  library. 

Other  Orchestra  Tie-ups 

Invite  musicians,  conductor,  board  and  women’s  committee  mem¬ 
bers  from  other  orchestras  to  your  concerts  and  tie  the  visits  in 
with  pre  and  post  concert  publicity.  Arrange  for  informal  parties 
after  the  concert  and  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  orchestras  represented. 

Organizations  and  Civic  Groups 

Find  symphony  jobs  for  them  to  do  as  organizations.  Perhaps  a 
different  group  can  usher  at  each  concert.  Give  them  all  possible 
recognition  and  publicity.  Use  their  suggestions  whenever  pos¬ 
sible — and  you  again  have  added  to  the  orchestra’s  list  of  friends 
and  supporters. 

Personal  Guests 

Encourage  orchestra  players,  board  members,  etc.,  to  increase  the 
orchestra’s  circle  of  friends  by  inviting  as  personal  guests  people 
in  the  community  who  have  not  previously  interested  themselves 
in  the  orchestra.  This  same  plan  can  successfully  extend  to 
prominent  figures  in  the  national  music  world  who  may  be  in  or 
near  your  city  at  concert  time.  Don’t  exploit  their  visit.  Be  sure 
they  are  treated  as  guests! 

Prizes 

Well  planned,  they  can  be  a  powerful  incentive  in  ticket  sales.  If 
possible,  the  prizes  should  be  musical  in  character  having  a  definite 
tie-up  with  the  orchestra  such  as  tickets,  recordings,  etc.  Follow 
through  with  adequate  publicity  on  the  awards. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Rochester  Philharmonic 


“Fund  raising  for  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  is  and  always  has 
been  conceived  of  on  a  broad 
base,”  stated  Arthur  See,  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic. 
“In  this  spring’s  1952-53  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  campaign,  $128,000 
was  raised  among  a  total  of 
12,500  givers — or  an  average  of  a 
little  over  $10.00  each. 

“This  pattern,  started  in  1929, 
was  set  forth  originally  by  Mr. 
George  Eastman,an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  musical  activities  in 
Rochester.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  symphony  must  be  a  product 
and  project  of  the  community  at 
large.  Although  he  was  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  the  orchestra, 
the  largest  single  financial  gift 
Mr.  Eastman  ever  made  to  it  was 
$600.00.” 

A  complex  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion  and  extensive  public  relations 
program  are  maintained  by  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic.  For  40 
weeks  of  the  year,  the  orchestra 
publishes  a  weekly  news  sheet 
which  is  sent  to  all  contributors 
and  subscribers.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  postage,  the  sheet  is  self- 
supporting  through  advertising 
revenue. 

The  total  campaign  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  men  and  women 
divided  into  10  divisions,  having 
4  captains  each  and  10  individuals 
under  each  captain,  with  addi¬ 
tional  people  serving  in  special 
capacities.  There  are  about  20 
suburban  units. 

The  maintenance  fund  drive  is 
held  in  the  middle  of  February, 
but  campaign  work  starts  in 
December  with  an  organizational 
dinner  paid  for  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  society. 

“We  believe  in  investing  money 
in  meals  for  our  workers,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  See. 

“This  December  meeting  serves 
to  test  the  strength  of  our  work¬ 
ing  organization  sufficiently  early 
to  enable  captains  to  recruit  new 
workers  to  replace  those  persons 
who  fall  by  the  wayside  from 
year  to  year.  Captains  must  make 
reports  on  the  complete  campaign 
personnel  by  February  1. 

“Also  in  December,  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  starts  its  work. 
That  committee  is  made  up  of  the 
best  publicity  brains  in  the  city — 
borrowed  by  the  Philharmonic 
from  the  city’s  industrial  and 
business  establishments.  They 
plan  and  prepare  our  brochure, 
press  and  radio  coverage  for  the 
campaign. 

“In  January,  two  units  of  the 
campaign  actually  start  operations 
— the  special  gifts  division  and  the 
mail  campaign  of  letters,  circulars 
and  reply  mailers  sent  to  all  con¬ 
tributors  of  $10.00  or  less.  This 
direct  mail  campaign  brings  in 
25%  of  our  total  maintenance 
fund  (about  $70,000). 

“The  Rochester  Philharmonic 
maintains  a  prospect  list  of  over 
20,000  names  and  one  full  time 
staff  person  is  kept  busy  all  year 
keeping  that  file  up  to  date  from 
newspaper  clippings,  newcomers 


lists,  reports  from  individuals, 
etc. 

“Just  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  workers  are  called 
together  for  instructions  and  a 
final  pep  session.  They  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  actually  hear 
the  orchestra’s  music — so  they 
know  what  they  are  selling.  (We 
do  have  some  people  who  gladly 
work  for  the  orchestra  during  the 
campaign  even  though  they  never 
come  to  concerts.)  Each  worker  is 
given  a  manual  and  about  30 
prospect  cards  and  urged  to  make 
personal  contacts.  Each  prospect 
card  includes  name  and  address 
and  the  amount  given  the  previous 
year. 

“We  feel  that  personal  contacts 
are  very  important  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — the  financial  results  are 
better,  and  they  extend  the  good 
public  relations  of  the  orchestra. 
Personal  contacts  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  orchestra’s  public 
to  make  comments,  suggestions 
and  even  complaints  about  the 
orchestra’s  work  and  operations. 
Workers  are  urged  to  report  all 
such  information  and  it  is  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  followed  up 
during  and  after  the  campaign. 

“The  workers  are  instructed  to 
contact  only  those  people  for 
whom  they  have  prospect  cards. 
When  they  think  of  a  new  pros¬ 
pect,  they  clear  with  the  office 
which  maintains  duplicate  control 
files.  We  can  tell  in  a  minute 
whether  or  not  a  prospect  is  in 
our  files  and  to  whom  it  has  been 
assigned.  If  the  prospect  is  not 
assigned  to  anyone  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  credited  to  the  worker  sug¬ 
gesting  it. 

“Each  worker’s  cards  are  fully 
protected  until  the  last  48  hours 
of  the  campaign  when  open  sea¬ 
son  is  declared  throughout  the 
entire  city  for  all  workers.  Cam¬ 
paigns  are  not  extended  beyond 
the  deadline  date  originally  estab¬ 
lished. 

“During  the  campaign,  there  are 
5  report  dinner  meetings — which 
incidentally  cost  the  orchestra 
about  $2,000.  Achievement  prizes 
of  season  tickets  are  given  to 
workers  obtaining  high  results.” 

Mr.  See  stated  that  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  employing  an  outside 
campaign  agency  to  handle  the 
campaign  had  been  studied  but 
is  considered  inadvisable. 

“Our  people  resent  the  high 
pressure  of  such  a  campaign  and 
we  feel  that  it  endangers  the  good 
will  built  up  by  the  orchestra  over 
the  years.  Besides,  everyone  is 
conditioned  to  fund  raising  tech¬ 
niques  and  we  can  do  our  own.” 

In  the  briefing  given  the  work¬ 
ers,  the  basic  justifications  for 
orchestra  support  are  stressed: 

1.  The  symphony  is  the  highest 
form  of  musical  achievement  a 
community  can  have. 

2.  A  symphony  is  a  “must”  for 
a  city  having  civic  pride. 

3.  A  symphony  attracts  the 
highest  type  of  executive- 
employees  to  a  community  and  its 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Three  Women's  Committees 

Twin  City  Symphony,  Springfield  and 
Wichita  Symphonies 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  single  most  important  thing  a 
Women’s  Symphony  Association  can  do  in  support  of  the 
orchestra?”  was  the  question  Mrs.  Alfred  Dumdei,  President 
of  the  Women’s  Association  of  the  Twin  City  Symphony  of 
Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  assigned  the  con¬ 
vention  for  a  unique  6  minute  discussion  among  all  delegates 
while  they  were  divided  into  groups  of  six  persons  each. 


“Serve  as  the  story  tellers  of 
your  orchestra  throughout  the 
entire  community,”  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  all  groups  as  they  made 
their  reports  at  the  end  of  the  6 
minute  discussion  period.*  “If 
that  is  done  well,  community 
support,  cooperation  from  local 
educational  institutions  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  for  the  symphony.” 

This  basic  premise  also  was 
pointed  up  in  the  women’s  asso¬ 
ciations  talks  given  by  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
ney  Harper,  Pres,  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Women’s  Committee 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Findlay,  Pres,  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony  Women’s 
Association. 

“The  Women’s  groups  are  not 
the  engineers  of  the  symphony 
organization,”  stated  Mrs.  Dum- 
die — “but  we  are  the  wheels  and 
fuel  that  make  the  symphony 
train  go.  Our  women’s  commit¬ 
tees  should  not  include  women 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
social  and  economic  areas  but 
rather  because  of  these  varying 
factors  which  tend  to  separate 
women  into  sjjecial  groups  in 
many  other  community  activities. 

“Since  symphony  orchestras  and 
musical  enjoyment  are  true  ex¬ 
amples  of  democracy — so  should 
be  the  women’s  committees.” 

“Don’t  pigeonhole  your  sym¬ 
phony  work,”  advised  Mrs.  Dum- 
die,  “but  remember  to  use  the 
techniques  you  have  learned  in 
your  church  organizations,  your 
YWCA,  PTA,  hospital  work,  etc.” 

In  describing  the  relationship 
between  the  Twin  City  Symphony 
Elxecutive  Board  and  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association,  she  explained 
that  the  President  of  the  Women’s 
Association  automatically  be¬ 
comes  a  member  ,of  the  sym¬ 
phony’s  Board  of  Dirictors,  and 
there  is  further  iSfikrfee  of  the 
two  units  in  membership  of  sub¬ 
committees. 

Mr.  Sidney  Harper,  President 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee  voiced 
the  question  of  many  women’s 
committee  presidents  when  she 
stated  that  she  wondered  why  the 
symphony  had  asked  her  to  be 
president  of  its  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“I’m  not  a  musician.  I’m  not 
famous  in  any  way — but  I  do  love 
music.  I’m  convinced  that  all  of 
us  could  live  without  many  of  the 
things  we  now  have,  but  not 
without  music.  Because  of  this 
conviction.  I’m  willing  to  work 
hard  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  our 
own  symphony  in  my  city,  and 
women’s  committee  work  is  one 
thing  I  can  do.  As  near  as  I  can 
figure  out,  that  is  why  I — and 
probably  many  other  women  here 
are  now  presidents  of  their  sym¬ 


phony  women’s  committees.” 

The  Springfield  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prime  responsibility 
for  symphony  ticket  sales.  The 
committee  was  organized  with  2 
women.  They  first  added  2  more 
and  then  several  other  recruits. 
The  conductor  met  with  the  small 
group  and  “sold”  them  on  the 
symphony.  The  ticket  sales  of  that 
small  group  filled  the  auditorium 
with  audience  members  the  first 
year. 

“Set  up  a  good  strong  organiza¬ 
tion,”  advised  Mrs.  Harper.  “Ana¬ 
lyze  the  jobs  to  be  done,  assign 
them  to  good  workers  and  hold 
them  definitely  responsible  for 
the  work  they  undertake  ” 

The  Springfield  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  added  many  other 
tasks  to  its  ticket  selling  work 
including  the  sponsoring  of  youth 
concerts  and  “pop”s  concerts. 

Mrs.  Earl  Findlay,  President  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony  Women’s 
Association  reviewed  the  methods 
whereby  $40,000  in  benefit  proj¬ 
ects  was  raised  within  a  4  year 
period.  Starting  with  $13.00  in  the 
bank  on  May  14,  1948,  the  Wichita 
Women’s  Association  had  $17,- 
148.61  in  the  bank  just  11  months 
later  and  had  swelled  the  gross 
amount  raised  to  $40,000  by  May 
1952. 

“We  did  it  by  hard  work,” 
stated  Mrs.  Findlay,  “willing,  co¬ 
operative  and  enthusiastic  work 
with  just  one  goal  in  view — the 
support  of  our  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony.” 

The  fund  raising  projects  which 
grossed  $40,000  have  included  an 
extravaganza-fashion  show,  a  fun 
night — complete  with  large  scale 
raffles,  an  out-door  “Pops”  con¬ 
cert,  cooperative  ticket  selling  for 
the  annual  concert  of  the 
SPBSQS,  a  pancake  breakfast — 
or  rather  three  of  them  on  suc¬ 
cessive  mornings,  a  Viennese  ball 
patterned  after  the  Erie  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Ball,  rummage  sales, 
sale  of  symphony  program  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  smaller  scale 
projects. 

“In  general,”  stated  Mrs.  Find¬ 
lay,  “it  seems  to  me  that  the  im¬ 
portant  things  to  consider  in 
planning  money-raising  projects 
are: 

1.  Do  something  unusual,  or  at 
least,  give  the  usual  an  unusual 
“twist.” 

2.  Get  just  as  many  members 
of  the  organization  working  as 
possible.” 

Practically  all  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  Wichita  Symphony 
Women’s  Association  are  turned 
over  to  the  orchestra  immediate¬ 
ly,  though  the  Association  main¬ 
tains  a  scholarship  fund  of  $800 
annually,  finances  an  educational 
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The  League's  New  Members 


Organizations 

Atlanta  Symphony  (Georgia) 

Badger  Symphony,  (Fond  du 
lac,  Wis.) 

Columbus  Little  Symphony 
(Ohio) 

Evansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 

Grand  Rapids  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra  (Mich.) 

Jordan  College  of  Music  of  But¬ 
ler  University,  (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 

Portland  Junior  Symphony 
(Oregon) 

Rochester  Symphony  (Minn.) 

Tampa  Philharmonic  (Fla.) 

’Huntington  Symphony  (West 
Va.) 

♦Licking  County  Philharmonic 
(Newark,  Ohio) 

♦Reinstated  members. 


Individuals 

Arnatt,  Ronald  Kent.  Conduc¬ 
tor,  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bebb.  Eklwin  A..  Vice-president, 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Tex. 

Bottje,  Will  Gay,  Conductor, 
Grand  Rapids  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra,  Mich. 

Burgard,  Ralph  W.,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

Dunning,  Arch  M.,  Trombonist, 
Deepwater,  Mo. 

Elson,  Joseph  B.,  Violist-con¬ 
ductor,  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y. 

Findlay,  Mrs.  Earl.  Pres.  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Association  of 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Fisher,  Robert  S.,  Cellist-con¬ 
ductor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Freeman,  Thomas.  Penacock, 
N.  H. 

Gigante,  Charles.  Conductor, 
YMH  Association  Orchestra, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hagen,  Ernest  G.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Hamilton.  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Pres. 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 

Jochmans,  Robert  P.,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Emmanuel  Missionary 
College,  Berrien  Springs, 
Mich. 

Kettering,  William,  Conductor, 
Manhattan  School  of  Music, 
New  York  City 

Kullmer,  Ann.  Jack  Adams  & 


program  within  the  Association, 
publishes  “The  Podium”,  a  sym¬ 
phony  news  sheet  which  is  re¬ 
leased  a  few  days  proceeding 
each  concert  to  all  ticket  holders 
and  contributors.  Advertising 
covers  most  of  the  costs  of  the 
“Podium”  and  the  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  underwrites  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


Co.,  New  York  City 
Kupfer,  Henry,  Conductor. 

Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Larson,  Clarion,  Conductor, 
Bismark  Symphony,  N.  D. 
Laurini,  Peter,  Musical  Director 
of  “Oklahoma,”  Northville, 

N.  Y. 

Lorio,  Mrs.  Cecil,  Founder  and 
Board  Member  Baton  Rouge 
Symphony,  La. 

Menken,  Julian,  Co-director, 
Musical  Talent  Placement, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  I 

Mietens,  Mrs.  Victor,  Board  I 
Member,  Saginaw  Symphony, 
Mich. 

Mountcastle,  Mrs.  W.  Wallace,  ■ 
President,  Columbus  Little  I 
Symphony,  Ohio  ■ 

Olson,  Frances,  Artist  Repre¬ 
sentative,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  _ 
Phelps,  Miss  Rose,  Vice-presi-  I 
dent  and  secy.,  Florida  Sym-  | 
phony,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Riebs,  Robert  L.  Manager,  Elk¬ 
hart  Symphony,  Ind.  I 

Shreffler,  Mrs.  James,  Presi-  I 
dent.  Greater  Akron  Musical  ■ 
Assoc.,  Ohio 

Tata,  Romeo,  Conductor,  Lan-  • 
sing  Symphony,  Mich.  I 

Upjohn.  Mrs.  E.  Gifford,  Board  | 
Member,  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mich. 

Viall,  Robert.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  I 
Wilber,  Weldon  G.  Horn,  Solo-  I 
ist,  Teaneck,  New  Jersey 
Williamson.  Alix  B.,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Consultant,  New  York  ■ 
City  I 

Wise,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Board  I 
Member,  Jackson  Symphony, 
Miss. 

Wurster,  Ruth  Marie,  Flutist,! 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


iT 

i 


II 


♦Additional  important  work  of 
symphony  women’s  associations 
cited  in  the  group  discussions: 

1.  Work  on  membership  and 
fund  raising  campaigns. 

2.  Through  wide  knowledge  of 
people  in  the  community,  help 
find  the  right  people  for  the  right 
jobs  in  the  symphony  organiza¬ 
tion. 

3.  Sell  community  on  the  idea 
that  it  needs  a  symphony. 

4.  Do  well  the  job  which  the 
orchestra  most  needs  done  at  any 
given  time. 

5.  Wide  spread  educational 
work  relating  to  music  and  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 


Campaign  Techniques — 

(Continued  from  Page  5)  I 
industries.  (Mr.  See  stated  that  I 
this  observation  is  based  on  facts  * 
carefully  supported  by  surveys 
made  among  the  city’s  industrial  ■ 
organizations.)  I 

4.  A  symphony  is  a  necessity  if  i 
the  community  is  to  maintain  a 
well  balanced  educational  pro- 
gram.  I 

In  addition  to  these  points,  the  | 
workers  are  thoroughly  indoc¬ 
trinated  on  the  orchestra’s  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  program  of  music  ■ 
and  community  service  which  in-  I 
eludes  a  total  of  60  concerts  of  ■ 
various  kinds,  educational  work 
and  sponsorship  of  many  other 
musical  activities.  I 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  oper-  ! 
ations,  the  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic  still  has  a  deficit.  Although 
the  situation  has  been  materially  ■ 
aided  through  the  excise  tax  re-  I 
peal — and  Mr.  See  paid  great  ■ 
tribute  to  the  League  for  its  work 
on  that  legislation — the  Rochester  _ 
Orchestra  faces  an  ever  recurring  I 
financing  problem.  | 

“Nevertheless,”  stated  Mr.  See, 
“the  Philharmonic  Society  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  it  is  doing  a  good  ■ 
overall  job  in  the  community,  it  I 
is  in  a  sound  position.”  ■ 

Note:  The  League  and  the 

Rochester  Philharmonic  are  work-  _ 
ing  out  plans  whereby  copies  of  I 
the  Rochester  worker’s  manual  | 
will  be  sent  to  all  League  member 
orchestras  later  this  year. 
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New  Methods  and  Sources  of 
Symphony  Financing- Rosenbaum 


Possible  increased  support  for 
symphony  orchestras  from  large 
corporations  —  developed  through 
a  national  scale  approach  to  in¬ 
dustry;  possible  copyright  law 
revisions  which  would  create  and 
protect  a  performer’s  right  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  composer  and 
publisher  with  collection  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  royalties  set 
up  as  to  result  in  revenue  to  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  were  held  up  as 
potential  additional  sources  of 
symphony  revenue  by  Samuel  R. 
Rosenbaum,  Trustee  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  and  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
board  of  trustees. 

However,  in  discussing  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  providing  a  large 
part  of  orchestra  support  from 
public  funds,  Mr.  Rosenbaum 
stated,  “I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  creed.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not  approve 
of  obtaining  money  from  tax 
sources  for  several  reasons.  First 
of  all,  I  am,  in  principle,  opposed 
to  increasing  the  burden  of  taxes, 
however  attractive  it  might  be  to 
those  recipients  who  see  it  as  a 
solution  to  their  private  problems. 
Second,  I  feel  that  the  audience 
for  symphonic  music  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  public  money 
for  such  a  special  purpose.  But 
third,  and  most  of  all,  I  deplore 
the  results  of  political  influence 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  fol¬ 
low  and  which  will  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  movement. 

“There  is,  nevertheless,  one  way 
in  which  tax  money  properly  can 
be  sought  and  accepted.  That  is, 
for  payment  for  specific  services. 
For  instance,  for  free  concerts 
specifically  for  school  children  as 
is  done  in  Indianapolis  or  for  con¬ 
certs  for  the  public,  as  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  But  if  public  money  is 
accepted  generally,  you  take  what 
goes  with  it.  You  will  find  you 
have  to  play  what  the  average 
taxpayer  and  voter  wants  to  hear, 
and  to  use  the  performers  who 
are  suggested  by  those  who  gather 
the  vote.” 

In  Mr.  Rosenbaum’s  opinion 
there  is  no  apology  needed  for 
the  fact  that  orchestras  cannot 
maintain  themselves  commer¬ 
cially. 

“Even  at  best,  full  concert-halls 
will  not  support  a  symphony.  It 
costs  more  to  pay  good  musicians 
than  the  concert-hall  can  earn 
commercially.  If  the  music  is 
commercially  self-supporting,  it 
is,  almost  by  definition,  not  sym¬ 
phonic.  A  symphony  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  It  has  two  ob¬ 
jectives.  One  is  to  make  music 
for  those  who  know  a  lot  about  it. 
They  are  comparatively  few.  The 
other  is  to  bring  more  music  to 
more  and  more  people  who  learn 
to  love  it,  and  this  takes  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  courage  and  money. 

“It  is  this  dual  role  that  requires 
even  the  longest  established  sym¬ 
phony  organizations  to  seek  sup¬ 
port  from  sources  other  than  the 
sale  of  tickets.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this.  Every  college, 
art  museum,  library  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institution  serves  its  com¬ 


munity  only  when  it  operates  at  a 
loss.  If  it  made  money  from  its 
service  fees  or  entrance  fees  alone, 
you  can  be  sure  it  would  be  an 
amusement  enterprise  or  a  cheap 
utility,  not  a  leader  of  value  to 
its  community. 

“In  any  given  spot,  the  public 
for  a  symphony  is  small — but  it  is 
eager,  zealous  and  ambitious.  It 
takes  time  to  educate  enough 
people  in  any  community  to  fill 
the  concert  hall  and  when  that 
is  done,  the  revenue  still  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

“It  may  comfort  you  to  know 
that  even  so  firmly  grounded  a 
symphony  as  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  takes  in  actual  concert 
receipts  of  only  60  cents  for  every 
dollar  it  costs  to  operate,  and  its 
annual  budget  is  nearly  a  million 
dollars.” 

In  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  increased  symphony  support 
from  large  corporations,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
enbaum  cited  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code,  Section  23  (q)  which 
entitles  a  corporation  to  deduct 
up  to  5%  of  its  earnings  for 
contributions  to  a  foundation  or 
trust  fund  created,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  (among 
others)  charitable  or  educational 
purposes.  This  is  supplemented 
by  statutes  which  have  already 
been  passed  in  26  of  the  principi 
states,  making  it  lawful  for  cor¬ 
porations  (without  risking  suits 
from  stockholders)  “to  make  do¬ 
nations  for  the  public  welfare,  or 
for  charitable,  scientific  or  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.” 

“I  think  a  movement  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  should  be  organized 
to  bring  these  provisions  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  attention  of  corpora¬ 
tions  doing  business  on  larger 
than  local  scale.  Both  as  a  public 
service,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  local  public  relations,  it 
should  be  possible  to  persuade 
them  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
and  survival  of  such  educational 
institutions  as  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

“It  may  be  that  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  alone  would  be  regarded 
as  too  narrow  an  objective.  It 
may  be  you  should  join  with  art 
museums  and  similar  institutions 
locally,  to  organize  foundations 
for  this  purpose.” 

When  it  comes  to  fund  raising 
methods,  Mr.  Rosenbaum  had 
some  very  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

“The  very  valuable  work  of 
women’s  committees  in  fund  rais¬ 
ing  campaigns  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  more  and  more  by  a  paral¬ 
lel  organization  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  community. 

“You  heard  yesterday  from 
John  Ford  what  a  wonderful  re¬ 
sult  was  achieved  by  him  and  a 
few  friends  among  the  industries 
and  business  enterprises  of  De¬ 
troit.  .  .  .  They  were  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  for  two  reasons.  First,  they 
were  themselves  convinced  so 
they  were  able  to  convince  oth¬ 
ers,  that  a  symphony  orchestra  is 
a  civic  asset  no  progressive  city 
can  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  an 


Orchestra  Management 
Caurse  Aug.  11-16,  1952 

The  first  course  in  orchestra 
management  to  be  offered  any 
place,  any  time  will  be  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  League  and  the 
Brevard  Music  Foundation.  The 
course  will  be  given  August  11- 
16,  1952  during  the  Brevard  Music 
Festival  at  the  Transylvania  Music 
Camp  near  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Instructors  for  the  course  in¬ 
clude  Alan  Watrous,  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony;  Harold 
Kendrick,  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  Symphony;  Antonio  Mod- 
arelli,  conductor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Symphony;  James 
Christian  Pfohl,  music  director  of 
the  Brevard  Foundation  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Charlotte  Symphony; 
and  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League 
executive-secretary. 


W.  C.  "Bill  of  Rights"— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
sequent  women’s  group  work. 

2.  Urge  symphony  executive 
boards  and  women’s  groups 
to  include  as  a  part  of  their 
annual  orchestra  operation 
budgets.  League  convention 
expense  accounts  for  official 
representatives. 

3.  Women’s  groups  should  make 
much  wide  use  of  the  News- 
Letter  within  their  own  mem¬ 
bership.  Recommend  bulk 
purchases  of  the  NewsLetter 
as  part  of  the  educational 
work  of  women’s  groups,  and 
advised  use  of  League  facili¬ 
ties  to  address  and  mail  the 
NewsLetter  direct  to  members 
of  women’s  groups  under  the 
bulk  purchase  plan. 

4.  Members  of  women’s  groups 
present  at  the  convention  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  se¬ 
curing  additional  League  As¬ 
sociate  memberships  from 
among  members  of  their  own 
groups. 

advertising  asset,  a  business  asset, 
that  benefits  every  enterprise  in 
the  city  by  shedding  lustre  and 
improving  the  reputation  of  the 
town. 

“But  second  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  were  respected  lead¬ 
ers  themselves  in  that  very  busi¬ 
ness  community  to  whom  they 
sold  the  idea. 

“This  is  one  formula  you  might 
study  and  try  to  apply.  You  need 
a  separate  committee  for  it,  head¬ 
ed  by  a  leading  banker  or  out¬ 
standing  industrialist,  who  can 
speak  the  language  business  men 
understand,  and  from  whom  they 
will  take  it  more  acceptably  than 
from  any  music-lover  no  matter 
how  charming  she  may  be. 

“All  in  all,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  enthusiasm,  devotion,  deter¬ 
mination  and  hard  work  .  .  .  Even 
a  poor  plan  carried  through  with 
determination  is  better  than  a 
perfect  plan  carried  out  half¬ 
heartedly.  It  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  our  symphonies 
multiply,  grow  and  thrive,  to 
work  in  a  task  which  can  never 
end.” 

NOTE:  The  League  is  at  work  on 
trying  to  develop  increased  orchestra 
support  from  national  corporations 
and  is  counselling  with  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum  on  the  copyright  law  revision. 


The  Role  of 
The  Conductor 

‘"The  community  symphony 
conductor  is  a  community  leader 
in  musical  thought  and  action,  a 
teacher  of  both  orchestra  and 
audience,  and  a  promoter  and 
salesman”,  according  to  Joseph 
Hawthorne,  conductor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony. 

“The  musical  development  of 
the  audience  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  prime  responsibilities. 
The  more  concerts  the  orchestra 
plays,  the  wider  is  the  conductor’s 
influence  on  the  community’s 
musical  taste. 

“Don’t  follow  too  closely  the 
reported  taste  of  a  community. 
Make  your  own  analysis  of  what 
should  be  played — and  play  it.  A 
balanced  musical  diet  must  of 
course  be  offered,  but  don’t  throw 
away  advantages  you  have  as  the 
conductor  of  a  community  or¬ 
chestra  just  because  those  same 
advantages  may  not  exist  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  musical  cen¬ 
ters. 

“We  should  be  grateful,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  we  have  the  advant¬ 
age  of  giving  our  audiences  new 
musical  experience  in  hearing 
many  of  the  masterworks  for  the 
first  time;  grateful  that  first  per¬ 
formances  in  the  city  probably 
are  rung  up  each  time  the  or¬ 
chestra  plays  a  concert;  grateful 
that  such  works  as  the  Schubert 
“Unfinished”  are  not  worn  out 
through  over  playing  in  our 
smaller  cities  but  still  are  fresh 
and  welcome  to  our  audiences. 

“Don’t  worry  over  the  warn¬ 
ings  about  making  the  concerts 
too  heavy  or  you’ll  find  you  are 
playing  so  much  ‘sugar  and  cake’ 
that  it  has  become  the  main  dish. 
Although  the  concerts  must  be 
planned  for  the  entire  audience, 
our  main  allegiance  is  to  the  mu¬ 
sically  literate  segment  of  the 
symphony  audience.” 

Hawthorne  counselled  discre¬ 
tion  in  filling  the  role  of  sym¬ 
phony  promoter  and  salesman. 
“There  is  a  happy  medium  to  be 
achieved.  Speeches  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  can  be  over¬ 
done.  The  conductor’s  energies 
and  the  appearances  must  be 
saved  for  the  really  important 
spots  and  the  musical  work  it¬ 
self. 

“The  conductor  and  manager 
must  train  the  board  of  directors 
in  their  work  and  responsibilities 
especially  when  the  orchestra  is 
newly  organized.  The  conductor 
must  work  with  the  schools,  ad¬ 
vise  with  the  public  school  peo¬ 
ple,  must  help  develop  chamber 
music  cmd  perhaps  choral  work 
and  generally  extend  interest  and 
support  of  music  and  music  edu¬ 
cation,”  concluded  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne. 


Your  Women’s  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  will  want  copies  of  the 
League  book. 

Use  the  League  book  to  help 
plan  your  campaign. 

Photos  of  activities  of  over  60 
orchestras  are  in  the  League  book. 
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Special  Concerts  | 

''Pops"  Concerts 

“Light  music,  st«ir  attractions, 
informality  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  weatherman,  con¬ 
stitute  the  recipe  for  successful 
large  scale  ‘pops’  concerts,’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  Kendrick,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
whose  summer  concerts  at  the 
Yale  Bowl  regularly  attract  audi¬ 
ences  of  13,000  persons. 

“Concert  for  concert  last  year, 
the  New  Haven  Pops  outsold  the 
stadium  concerts  in  New  York, 
but  of  course  we  depend  on  about 
eight  communities  in  addition  to 
New  Haven  for  our  audience,” 
stated  Kendrick. 

The  New  Haven  Pops  series  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  Haven 
Jaycees  and  has  been  phenomen¬ 
ally  successful  for  several  years. 
The  season  usually  grosses  about 
$46,000  and  baring  disastrous 
weather,  realizes  a  profit  of  about 
$15,000 — an  amount  which  helps 
meet  the  cost  of  the  winter  season. 

“However,  one  rainy  night  can 
spell  the  difference  between  a 
season  ending  in  the  red  or  black 
and  one  night’s  deferrment  due  to 
weather  costs  us  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  A  sum  of  $7,500  is  always 
retained  in  the  “rainy  night”  re¬ 
serve  fund.” 

17,000  seats  of  the  huge  Yale  bowl 
are  partitioned  off  for  the  con¬ 
certs  and  the  Jaycees  own  the 
steel  shell  used  by  the  orchestra. 
Cost  of  shell  erection  alone  totals 
$4,000  for  a  season.  Trailers  are 
rented  for  dresing  room  facilities 
for  the  stars  and  orchestra. 

“Name”  artists  are  booked  for 
every  concert  and  are  felt  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  large 
scale  “pops”  series  depending 
largely  on  single  admission.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  priced  from  60c  to  $1.20 
and  although  about  1,000  season 
tickets  are  sold  each  year,  the 
Jaycees  count  on  12,000  to  15,000 
single  admissions  per  concert. 
Revenue  is  increased  by  receipts 
from  the  parking  and  refreshment 
concessions  and  program  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  New  Haven  situation  offers 
a  very  interesting  bit  of  data  on 
the  oft  discussed  subject  of 
whether  or  not  “pops”  series  help 
build  audiences  for  winter  sub¬ 
scription  series.  Although  the 
New  Haven  Pops  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  for  several  years  and  at¬ 
tract  large  audiences,  the  winter 
season,  so  far,  attracts  audiences 
of  only  about  1,000. 

Regardless  of  how  this  may  be 
interpreted,  the  summer  “pops” 
series  obviously  is  enjoyed  and 
desired  by  the  people  of  New 
Haven  and  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties,  indicating  that  a  fine  “pops” 
series  has  an  important  place  in  a 
symphony  program  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  serve  its  total  community. 


The  League  book  is  handy  for 
your  new  board  members. 


Photos  of  activities  of  over  60 
orchestras  are  in  the  League  book. 


Chamber  Music 

“Chamber  music  as  sponsored 
by  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  is  primarily  for  the  en¬ 
sembles  themselves  and  second¬ 
arily  for  the  audience,”  stated 
George  Irwin,  conductor  of  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Symphony.  “The 
players  enjoy  the  small  groups 
and  the  additional  ensemble  work 
improves  the  musicianship  of  the 
symphony.” 

“In  addition  to  string  ensembles, 
we  use  small  brass  and  woodwind 
groups  in  conjunction  with  our 
Civic  Band  concerts  where  they 
are  heard  by  audiences  averaging 
1,000.” 

“In  planning  the  Quincy  Cham¬ 
ber  Music  season,  we  analyze  our 
personnel  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  and  select  the  music  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  have  had  tre¬ 
mendous  pleasure  in  commission¬ 
ing  several  new  works  for  our 
smaller  ensembles.” 

“We  don’t  expect  the  chamber 
music  work  to  carry  itself 
financially,  but  see  to  it  that  it  is 
underwritten  in  advance.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  recitals  and  concerts, 
we  hold  a  considerable  number 
of  informal  sight  reading  sessions 
in  the  homes  of  the  musicians. 
All  in  all,  we  have  found  chamber 
music  work  of  tremendous  value 
and  pleasure  to  the  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  community  as  a 
whole.” 


Tour  Concerts 

“Tour  concerts  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  one  of  two  funda¬ 
mental  view  points,”  according  to 
Francis  Maderia.  conductor  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  which 
annually  presents  each  of  its  con¬ 
certs  in  five  Rhode  Island  cities. 
“You  must  consider  tour  concerts 
as  a  money  losing  service  to  a 
community,  or  as  a  self-support¬ 
ing  project,  and  proceed  to 
operate  on  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  premises  each  time 
you  consider  a  tour  concert.” 

“For  instance,  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  regularly  carries  certain 
tour  concerts  at  a  financial  loss 
because  it  believes  them  to  be  im¬ 
portant  as  prestige  builders.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  sure  of  its  money  be¬ 
fore  presenting  any  tour  concert. 

“In  order  to  ascertain  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  a  tour  concert,  you 
must  analyze  your  method  of  ac¬ 
counting.  What  are  the  costs  of 
the  concert?  Are  the  preparation 
costs  of  a  concert  ascribed  to  the 
first  community  in  which  it  is 
played  or  pro-rated  among  the 
various  presentations? 

“After  you  have  established 
these  policies,  you  must  next  de¬ 
cide  how  far  the  orchestra  can 
travel. 

“The  following  general  policies 
have  proven  sound  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic  tour  sche¬ 
dule: 

1.  Any  form  of  touring  is  good 
from  all  angles — prestige,  playing 
experience,  advertising,  etc. 

2.  100  miles  one  way  is  the  top 
travel  limit  for  our  orchestra. 

3.  Exclusive  of  the  home  base 
concerts,  we  figure  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  tour  concert  must 


cover  costs  plus  a  20  or  25^  so- 
called  profit. 

4.  Tour  schedules  demand 
either  a  full  time  orchestra 
manager  or  management  by  a 
concert  agency. 

5.  In  playing  regularly  booked 
tour  concerts,  help  the  sponsoring 
community  develop  a  local  sym¬ 
phony  society  which  will  serve  as 
a  promotion  and  sustaining  group. 
Put  representatives  of  such  groups 
on  the  symphony  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

6.  Tour  if  possible,  but  under 
no  circumstances  tread  on  the 
toes  of  a  fellow  orchestra.” 


Youth  Concerts 

“The  medium  through  which  the 
difficult  job  of  selling  a  symphony 
orchestra  may  best  be  done  is 
the  music  itself,  because  music 
touches  every  phase  of  life,” 
stated  Mrs.  Cecil  O.  Lorio.  founder 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  Symphony 
and  chairman  of  its  children’s 
concert  committee. 

“What  the  training  of  adults 
has  been,  so  will  a  city  be.  Our 
road  then,  leads  directly  to  the 
children.  Get  the  symphony  and 
music  to  the  children  through  a 
youth  concert  series. 

“In  Baton  Rouge  we  give  six 
concerts — four  for  white  children 
and  two  for  negro  children — on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  to  good 
audiences.  Concerts  are  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
Recreation  and  Parks  Commission 
and  the  Symphony  Society.  The 
Parish  School  Board  allows  use 
of  school  busses  for  transporta¬ 
tion. 

“Children  are  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  program  notes  and 
stories  about  the  music,  lives  of 
composers,  etc.  Schools  buy  avail¬ 
able  recordings  which  are  widely 
used.  Teachers  very  often  build  a 
complete  school  unit  around  a 
composition  which  is  to  be  played 
or  has  been  played  on  one  of  the 
concerts.  The  Symphony  Society 
presents  the  same  unit  on  one  of 
our  Women’s  Auxiliary  meetings 
or  a  civic  luncheon  club  program. 

“Correlation  of  music — art — and 
school  subjects  is  not  sugar  coat¬ 
ing.  Arithmetic  may  be  applied  to 
five  lines  and  four  spaces.  Word 
building  on  the  staff  is  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Music  in  relation 
to  history  and  geography  with 
reference  to  terrain,  the  people 
and  their  native  costumes  and 
dances  presents  many  possibili¬ 
ties.  Children  are  eager  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  through  art  by 
drawing  impressions  of  music 
heard. 

“Many  teachers  are  hesitant  to 
include  music  at  first,  but  when 
shown  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
musicians  in  order  to  do  so  they 
too  become  fascinated. 

“When  music  takes  a  definite 
place,  through  guidance,  in  a 
child’s  life,  symphony  societies 
will  have  built  dependable  and 
enthusiastic  audiences,”  stated 
Mrs.  Lorio. 


Your  Women’s  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  will  want  copies  of  the 
League  book. 


Use  the  League  book  to  help 
plan  your  campaign. 


The  Convention 
In  Retrospect 

Viewed  anyway  you  please,  the 
1952  League  Convention  was  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  nation’s  sym¬ 
phony  world.  Delegates  came 
from  26  states  stretching  from 
California  to  Rhode  Island,  Min¬ 
nesota  to  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  from  Canada  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  All  segments  of  orchestra 
official  families  were  there — 
conductors,  orchestra  players, 
composers,  managers,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  women’s  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  audience  people  repre¬ 
senting  community  orchestras, 
college  orchestras,  major  sym¬ 
phonies;  all -professional  orches¬ 
tras,  quasi-professional  orchestras, 
completely  volunteer  orchestras, 
industry  sponsored  orchestras, 
new  orchestras,  old  orchestras, 
youth  orchestras,  symphonettes 
and  chamber  music  groups.  Music 
business  interests  were  on  hand — 
publishers,  music  dealers,  artist 
agencies  and  manufacturers.  The 
music  profession  was  represented 
by  AF  of  M  members  and  offi¬ 
cials,  music  educators,  music 
periodical  editors,  the  associate 
executive  secretary  of  MENC  and 
the  trustee  of  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund. 

The  three  day  program  touched 
on  every  known  phase  of  the 
symphony  business.  Conductors, 
composers,  managers,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  women’s  committee 
members  had  special  luncheon 
sessions  calling  on  each  other  for 
help  and  cooperation  in  develop¬ 
ing  special  plans  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Experts  in  all  fields  were 
there — eager  to  consult,  advise 
and  learn. 

There  were  reports,  discussions, 
seminars,  arguments,  exhorta¬ 
tions,  analyses,  displays,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  ideas  which  could  be 
counted  only  in  astronomical  fig¬ 
ures.  There  was  on  every  hand 
friendliness,  geniality,  sincerity, 
spontaneity  and  even  time  for  the 
Erie  Philharmonic  Society  to 
squeeze  in  a  perfectly  grand  re¬ 
ception  and  cocktail  party.  Even 
the  weather  was  good.  In  fact, 
everything  was  available  except 
rest,  sleep  and  music  but  no  one 
expected  those  luxuries. 

Viewed  in  retrospect  and  in 
the  light  of  previous  conventions, 
one  significant  conclusion  cries 
for  statement:  The  last  vestiges 
of  patronization  based  on  size  or 
location  of  orchestra  operations 
was  gone!  Every  individual  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  development  of  a 
symphony  orchestra — no  matter 
where,  in  what  size  city  or  educa¬ 
tional  institution  or  on  what 
financial  basis — every  person  was 
recognized  by  everyone  else  as 
playing  an  essential  and  proud 
role  in  the  total  musical  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  and  other  nations. 
The  symphony  world  as  it  was 
represented  at  the  League  con¬ 
vention  has,  at  long  last,  grasped 
true  meaning  of  a  true  cultural 
development — a  wondrously  sig¬ 
nificant  and  mature  event!  Now 
we  are  really  ready  to  do  things. 

(HMT) 


The  League  book  is  handy  for 
your  new  board  members. 
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Executive  Boards  — 
Personnel  and  Operations 


Samuel  Rea,  vice-president  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  executive  board  and  a  Fort 
Wayne  industrialist,  spoke  highly 
of  the  work  done  by  the  board’s 
president,  Miss  Helene  Foellinger, 
publisher  of  a  Fort  Wayne  news¬ 
paper,  and  gave  her  credit  for 
much  of  the  organization  plan  of 
the  Philharmonic  board. 

“The  Fort  Wayne  Orchestra 
functions  through  a  relatively 
small  working  board  and  has  its 
base  in  the  following  policies: 

(1)  a  small  board. 

(2)  members  interested  in  and 
willing  to  work  for  the  orchestra. 

(3)  regularly  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings. 

(4)  delegation  of  responsibility 
to  small  sub-committees. 

“An  effort  is  made  to  elect 
board  members  representative  of 
different  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  enlist  men  and 
women  with  varying  types  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  talent.  We  have 
tried  to  break  away  from  the  se¬ 
lection  of  directors  solely  because 
of  their  social  prominence  or  the 
size  of  their  pocketbooks.  Past 
experience  has  demonstrated  to 
us  that  it  is  vmwise  to  have  mere 
figure-heads  who  are  not  sincere¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  Society’s  ac¬ 
tivities  and  who  will  not  take  the 
time  to  assume  special  duties. 
However,  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
prominent  in  business  life  or  po¬ 
tentially  a  large  contributor  does 
not  disqualify  him  for  the  board, 
but  he  is  expected  to  do  more 
than  write  a  check  or  embellish 
our  program  with  his  name. 

“The  present  board  has  18 
members  and  includes  2  lawyers, 
3  industrialists,  a  banker,  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  executive  secretary, 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  rab¬ 
bi,  2  representatives  of  retail 
business,  a  contractor  and  a  doc¬ 
tor.  We  are  able  to  draw  on  this 
group  for  skilled  and  free  advice 
on  legal,  financial  and  promotion¬ 
al  problems.  At  times,  we  even 
think  the  doctor’s  services  will 
be  necessary. 

“The  president  of  the  Women’s 
Committee  is  an  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  and  the  various 
activities  of  the  orchestra  provide 
a  testing  ground  for  potential  new 
directors.  For  instance,  this  sea¬ 
son  a  man  was  elected  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  directed  one  phase  of 
our  fund  raising  drive. 

“So  much  for  the  selection  of 
the  Board.  How  does  it  carry  out 
its  duties? 

“We  find  that  our  definite 
schedule  of  monthly  meetings — 
set  up  far  in  advance  and  adhered 
to  strictly  is  of  prime  importance. 
Attendance  at  board  meetings  has 
been  excellent  since  the  adoption 
of  this  policy.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  no  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled,  or  when  quick  decisions  are 
required  during  the  winter,  the 
President  calls  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five  persons — the 
four  officers  and  a  lawyer. 

“Responsibility  and  authority 
are  delegated  by  the  president. 
Eight  subcommittees  have  been 


established — each  resptonsible  for 
one  definite  project.  Each  sub¬ 
committee  has  two  or  three  mem¬ 
bers  and  there  are  only  one  or 
two  cases  of  a  board  member 
serving  on  more  than  one  sub¬ 
committee.’’ 

1-4.  “Promotion  of  Society’s 
musical  groups — 4  subcommittees; 

(1)  — responsible  for  developing 
tour  concerts  in  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  for  the  orchestra,  sin- 
fonietta  and  quartet. 

(2)  — Yoimg  People’s  Concerts 
— in  cooperation  with  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee. 

(3)  — Sunday  night  chamber 
music  “Coffee  Concerts.’’ 

(4)  — Pops  Concerts. 

5.  Personnel  Committee  —  has 
responsibility  for  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  musician  -  workers 
brought  into  the  community. 

6.  Campaign  and  Public  Rela- 
ions  Committee: 

Advises  the  manager  on  gen¬ 
eral  public  relations  and  press 
problems.  Also  has  another  im¬ 
portant  function — that  of  making 
visits  of  a  missionary  character 
to  individuals  or  companies  who 
are  either  antagonistic  or  apathe¬ 
tic  toward  the  society.  Such  visits 
have  paid  off  handsomely  in  both 
moral  and  financial  support. 

Is  responsible  for  selecting  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  and  setting  cam¬ 
paign  dates. 

7.  Finance  and  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee:  Assists  in  drafting  the 
budget,  establishing  financial  con¬ 
trols,  approving  financial  state¬ 
ments,  issuing  reports  to  boeird 
and  general  public. 

8.  Other  Projects  Committee: 

Responsible  for  dreaming  up 

new  ways  of  raising  money  for 
the  orchestra  and  is  composed  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  secre¬ 
tary  and  one  of  the  board’s  retail 
store  executive  members. 

“For  instance,  this  spring  they 
recommended  that  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  sponsor  the  local 
appearance  of  the  circus.  The 
board  adopted  the  idea.  Can’t  you 
hear  the  ringmaster — ‘Ringling 
Bros.  Barnum  &  Bailey,  the 
Greatest  Show  on  Elarth,  sp)on- 
sored  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Musi¬ 
cal  Society!  (We  have  sawdust 
coming  out  of  our  ears.) 

“This  overall  plan  of  executive 
board  selection  and  operation  has 
been  most  helpful  to  our  organi¬ 
zation  and  we  believe  it  may 
prove  helpful  to  other  orchestras,’’ 
concluded  Mr.  Rea. 

Salute  to  Executive 
Secretary 

On  behalf  of  the  League,  the 
Wichita  Symphony  presented  a 
placque  to  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  executive  secretary,  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention’s  business  ses¬ 
sion. 

Inscribed  with  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  seal,  the  placque  reads: 

“Helen  Thompson, 

1952 

The  symphonies  of  America 
say  ‘Thank  You’.’’ 


Report  on  League  Work,  1951-52 

The  work  of  the  League  from  July  1,  1951  to  June  30,  1952  was  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  annual  report  of  the  League  executive  secretary- 
treasurer. 

1.  Finances:  League  income  and  expenses  increased  by  over  50''c 
from  the  previous  year,  with  income  from  memberships  showing  almost 
a  hundred  percent  increase. 

2.  Membership:  League  membership  now  includes  representation  of 
nearly  500  orchestras  through  either  association  or  individual  member¬ 
ships  and  has  become  international  in  scope. 

3.  Services:  A  total  of  over  49,000  pieces  of  mail  was  released  by  the 
League  during  the  year  including  2,650  personal  letters;  11  memoran¬ 
dums  to  members,  reports  on  many  phases  of  orchestra  operations,  6 
issues  of  the  Newsletter,  tax  work  and  other  releases  of  various  kinds 
issued  both  to  members  and  non-members. 

4.  Projects  Continuing  From  Previous  Year: 

Talent  Pool — medium  whereby  musicians,  managers  and  conductor, 
and  orchestras  needing  them  may  learn  of  each  other’s  whereabouts. 
Notification  of  4  conducting  openings,  8  management  openings  and  over 
100  player  openings  have  been  handled  for  the  1952-53  season. 

Library  Services — made  available  2  orchestral  libraries  to  member 
orchestras. 

Mailing  Service — League  serviced  a  limited  number  of  mailings  for 
music  business  organizations  from  its  address  lists.  A  small  fee  is 
charged  for  this  service. 

Work  on  Tax  Legislation — brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  with 
passage  of  legislation  exempting  orchestras  from  payment  of  20% 
federal  excise  tax  effective  Nov.  1,  1951. 

5.  Projects  Initiated  July  1,  1951  to  June  30,  1952: 

Publication  completed  on  League  book  on  community  symphonies. 

Conductor  training  course  developed  and  co-sponsored  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  and  League.  Community  symphony  conductors  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Eugene  Ormandy  during  a 
five  day  symposium  in  the  early  fall. 

Manager’s  training  course  developed  and  co-sponsored  by  League 
and  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  to  be  held  August  11-16,  1952. 

National  publicity  for  orchestras.  Through  League  contacts,  at  least 
15  national  periodicals  and  one  radio  network  publicized  the  work  of 
individual  community  symphonies. 

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund:  League  was  permitted  by  the  Trust 
Fund  trustee  to  advise  orchestras  of  availability  of  unappropriated 
funds  for  concerts  in  10  geographical  areas. 

Orchestra  support  from  national  firms  has  been  studied  and  specific 
work  started. 

Orchestra  participation  by  national  societies:  Work  has  been 
started  on  obtaining  cooperation  from  national  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  designating  symphony  orchestras  as  approved  “projects”  for 
special  activity  units  for  their  local  chapters. 

Concert  program  analysis  for  1950-51:  The  first  listing  of  works 
played  by  community  orchestras  was  released  to  member  orchestras  in 
October  1951.  A  second  listing  will  be  issued  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

League  representatives  were  invited  to  discuss  League  work  on 
the  official  programs  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  and 
the  national  meeting  of  the  Music  Library  Association. 

Army  project:  League  assisted  the  U.  S.  Army  in  developing  addi¬ 
tional  music  and  cultural  programs  and  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  under  arms  through  special  releases  to  all  orchestras  located 
within  50  to  100  miles  of  army  installations. 


Cecil  Smith's  14  Points — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
as  foreign  ones,  and  play  them 
freely  and  willingly.  Be  natural, 
being  American,  you  will  like 
some  of  the  American  works — 
and  when  you  do,  play  them. 

“12.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  a  fixation  about  superiority 
of  European  musical  cultural  and 
European  audiences:  This  al¬ 
leged  superiority  doesn’t  exist! 
EuroiJean  orchestras  hardly  ever 
play  new  music — except  the  radio 
orchestras.  European  audiences 
are  far  more  conservative  than  the 
audiences  of  the  cities  in  which 
you  play. 

“13.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  too  much  concern  for  what 
the  people  think  they  want  to 
hear:  Polls  and  request  programs 
are  futile.  People  can  only  choose 
from  what  they  already  know. 
For  a  successful  long  range  pro¬ 
gram,  the  conductor — who  knows 


more  about  music  than  does  the 
audience — must  make  the  deci¬ 
sions. 

“14.  A  symphony  should  not 
have  any  frozen  attitude  about 
governmental  support:  There  are 
virtues  of  private  support.  There 
are  virtues  of  mimicipal  and  state 
recognition  with  money.  There 
are  virtues  of  getting  money  any¬ 
place  you  can  get  it.  Besides,  it 
is  much  too  soon  to  make  up  our 
minds  about  these  matters.  Wait 
and  see.  Let  the  discussions  get 
further  along  before  you  form  an 
opinion. 

“The  work  of  a  symphony 
should  be  pointed  toward  one  end 
— that  of  making  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  of  actual  artistic  value,  spon¬ 
taneous  and  natural.  The  exist¬ 
ence  and  achievements  of  the 
non -professional  orchestras  and 
this  League  are  as  exciting  a 
phenomenon  as  can  be  foxmd  in 
all  the  music  world  today.” 
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League  Book  on  Community 
Orchestras  in  Demand 

The  first  40  copies  of  the  League 
book  titled,  “The  Community 
Symphony  Orchestra,  How  to 
Organize  and  Develop  It”,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  were 
released  at  the  Convention  and  a 
waiting  list  was  established  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  book 
had  been  placed  on  sale  in  the 
Convention  book  shop. 

Since  that  time,  the  book  has 
been  reviewed  by  Howard  Taub- 
man,  music  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times:  mentioned  in  the 
music  section  of  Newsweek  and 
displayed  at  the  national  meeting 
of  music  merchants  in  New  York 
City. 

Comments  and  orders  pour  in 
from  orchestras,  libraries,  col¬ 
leges,  music  dealers,  foundations, 
periodicals,  newspaper  music  crit¬ 
ics,  musicians  and  interested  indi¬ 
viduals.  Inquiries  have  been 
made  as  to  available  translations 
in  foreign  languages.  Many  or¬ 
chestras  are  ordering  copies  for 
all  board  members  and  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen  to  be  used  as  pro¬ 
cedure  manuals. 

The  book  can  be  ordered  only 
through  the  League  office  at  $1.00 
per  copy. 

Report  on  Special  Composer 
Sessions  at  Notional 
Convention,  Erie,  Po. 

Seven  of  the  26  registered 
League  composers  attended  the 
1952  National  Convention  in  Erie. 
Two  special  composer  sessions 
were  held  to  draw  up  recom¬ 
mendations  for  ways  in  which  the 
League  can  do  a  better  job  in 
helping  to  obtain  performances  of 
works  written  by  League  com¬ 
posers.  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  com¬ 
poser-conductor  of  the  Twin  City 
Symphonic  Society  (St.  Joseph- 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  League  com¬ 
posers. 

The  first  meeting  was  held 
jointly  with  the  meeting  of 
League  conductors,  since  this 
seemed  obviously  an  area  in  which 
mutual  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing  was  needed.  All  conduc¬ 
tors  in  attendance  expressed 
themselves  as  most  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  on  any  plan  which  would 
make  suitable  works  accessible  to 
them.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  League  could  not  and  should 
not  promote  League  composers  as 
such,  but  that  by  giving  more  at¬ 
tention  to  American  composers  in 


New  Dues  Schedule 

In  the  business  session  of  the 
1952  League  national  convention, 
serious  discussion  was  held  on 
League  finances,  membership 
classifications  and  dues  schedules 
During  the  last  two  years. 
League  services  to  members  have 
increased  many  times  over.  The 
$5.00  and  $10.00  League  member¬ 
ship  dues  paid  by  associate  mem¬ 
bers  and  orchestras  operating  on 
budgets  of  $5,000  or  under  have 
not  even  paid  for  the  materials 
and  postage  required  for  the 
League  releases  sent  out  during 
the  last  12  months. 

Nevertheless,  the  membership 
felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  League 
is  a  service  organization  it  should 
try  to  continue  to  maintain  its 
work  on  minimum  dues  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  oper¬ 
ating  on  extremely  limited  hinds. 
At  the  same  time,  the  membership 
felt  that  orchestras  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  so  many  League 
services  that  those  groups  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  little  more  money  should 
begin  to  come  nearer  carrying 
their  own  weight  in  the  financial 
structure  of  the  League. 

The  following  schedule  was 
agreed  upon  unanimously,  effec¬ 
tive  June  21,  1952. 

Orchestras:  League  Annual  Dues 

Having  budgets  of  $500  or 

less  . . .  $10.00 

Having  budgets  of  $500  to 

$5,000  . 20.00 

Having  budgets  of  $5,000  to 

$25,000  .  40.00 

Having  budgets  of  $25,000 

and  over  . 60.00 

Major  symphonies  will  now  hold 
voting  memberships  and  will 
come  under  the  $25,000 
and  over  classifleation. 
Organizations: 

Library  memberships  _  $  5.00 

Colleges  not  having  orches¬ 
tras  _ 10.00 

Business  firms  - . 100.00 

Individual  or  assocate  mem¬ 
berships  . 5.00 

All  memberships  extend  12  months 
from  date  of  initial  payment;  i.  e. 
if  persons  or  organizations  first  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  League  in  February, 
dues  extend  from  February  to  Feb- 
ruaiy,  etc. _ 

general.  League  composers  would 
benefit  proportionately. 

Saturday  noon,  a  group  of  com¬ 
posers  and  conductors  held  a 
luncheon  meeting  with  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Hanson  as  special  guest. 
Further  aspects  of  the  situation 
were  discussed  and  basic  agree¬ 
ment  reached  on  a  plan  which 
will  be  submitted  in  detail  to  all 
League  composers  and  conduc¬ 
tors  in  the  near  future.  A  report 
of  this  plan  will  also  be  given  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 


Promotion  and  Publicity — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Proclamations 

Proclamations  by  the  mayor  or  governor,  concerning  the  symphony 
or  music,  serve  to  emphasize  the  wide  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  orchestra.  “Blown-up”  copies  of  such  proclamations  make 
excellent  poster  material. 

Radio 

Put  thought  and  ingenuity  into  your  orchestra  radio  promotion. 
If  scripts  are  used,  always  be  sure  the  announcer  and  perhaps  the 
engineer  has  a  copy.  You  will  be  a  much  more  welcome  radio 
station  guest  thereafter. 

Slogans 

Emphasize  the  orchestra’s  tie-up  with  the  community  and  the 
personal  character  of  music  itself:  “Music  You  Enjoy” — to  over¬ 
come  the  feeling  that  symphony  music  is  difficult  to  listen  to. 
“Music  You  Know  Played  by  People  You  Know,”  or  “People  You 
Know  Playing  Music  You  Know.” 

Speeches 

Be  sure  your  orchestra  speakers  for  club  meetings  are  genuinely 
enthusiastic  about  the  orchestra  and  have  sufficient  facts  and 
orchestra  anecdotal  material  to  make  sound  and  entertaining 
presentations. 

Store  Contacts 

Special  promotion  schemes  tied  in  with  a  store’s  merchandise, 
window  displays,  contests  in  connection  with  a  store’s  promotion, 
symphony  promotion  in  the  store’s  newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing — etc. — all  are  effective. 

In  the  case  of  window  displays  much  can  be  done  if  the  sym¬ 
phony  organization  sets  up  suggestions,  provides  both  materials 
and  ideas  whereby  the  music  and  orchestra  can  be  tied  in  effective¬ 
ly  with  a  given  store’s  regular  merchandise.  (Note:  Mr.  Riebs  has 
prepared  detailed  material  on  window  display  suggestions  which 
are  available  upon  request  at  the  League  office.) 

The  Professional  Publicist  Point  of  View 
Miss  Alix  Williamson  discussed  the  potentialities  of  symphony  pro¬ 
motion  on  a  coordinated  national  scale,  pointing  out  the  experiences 
of  business  and  other  civic  ventures  having  adopted  a  national  plan 
of  advertising  and  promotion. 

“The  bicycle  industry,  for  instance,  enjoyed  unit  sales  of  over  2,000,- 
000  in  1952.  In  1923,  the  industry  sold  only  225,000  bicycles.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  due  in  large  measure  to  national  scale  promotion. 

“The  ‘Religion  in  American  Life’  promotion  is  supported  by  21 
national  religious  groups,  has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  church 
attendance  and  membership  and  has  included  5  million  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  contributed  by  industry. 

“All  orchestras  have  one  main  purpose — that  of  selling  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  on  music  in  general  and  on  orchestras  in 
particular.  More  effective  and  less  costly  publicity  could  be  had  by 
symphonies  if  they  pooled  their  resources  into  one  large  coordinated 
national  campaign,”  stated  Miss  Williamson. 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1952  Convention 


Orchestras:  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . . .  $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $500  to  $5,000  . 20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $5,000  to  $25,000  .  40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $25,000  and  over . .  60.00 

Individuals  . 5.00 

Libraries  .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras .  10.00 

Business  Firms  100.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 

Address  . . . 


ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  copies  of  the  League  book, 

“The  Community  Symphony — How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,” 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson. 

Amount  enclosed  .  ,  or  Send  Bill  . . 

Name  .  . 


Address  _ 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 


Amount  enclosed . 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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